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Summary of main findings 


Table 

During September and October 1976, interviews were conducted with the 
occupants and landlords of a sample of private sector accommodation drawn 
from wards of England and Wales which in 1971 had contained more 
privately renting households than owner occupying households. Information 
was obtained from the tenants of 1068 lettings, from the landlords of 1021 
lettings and from 816 owner occupiers who were not letting part of their 
accommodation to private tenants. 7.3 

The lettings were made by the following types of landlord: 12% by resident 

individuals; 35% by non-resident individuals; 25% by companies; 15% by 

charities and housing associations; 6% by non-charitable trusts and executors; 

and 7% by public bodies and similar organisations. Far more of the lettings 2.9 

made by organisational landlords than of those made by individuals were one 

of a large number of lettings made by the same landlord. 2.11 

Most private sector property in survey areas in 1976 had been built before 
1919: 81% of the rented and 63% of the owner occupied accommodation was 2. 1 

in property of this age. However, 40% of lettings made by charitable and 2.5 

public bodies were in properties built more recently. Lettings by these 2.14 

landlords were also of a relatively high standard with regard to amenities. 2.15 

A high proportion, 37%, of tenant households consisted of one or two elderly 
people. Tenants of this household type occupied many of the lettings made by 2.3 

charitable bodies, trusts and executors. Small adult households (consisting of 2.17 

one or two adults aged less than sixty) formed a second substantial group of 6. 1 

tenants, 34%. Such households occupied a majority of the lettings made by 
resident individual landlords. Families and large adult households, forming 
the remaining 29% of tenants interviewed, were seldom housed by resident 
individual landlords but quite commonly by all other types of landlord. 

The median number of rooms per sampled letting was four. However 23% of 2. 1 
tenants interviewed were living in one or two roomed accommodation as 
compared with 29% at the time of the 1971 Census . The proportion of tenants 5.11 

living at densities of more than one person per room was also lower (5% 2.2 

compared with 10% at the time of the 1971 Census). 5.12 

One in ten of the tenants interviewed had fewer bedrooms than required 
according to a commonly used standard which takes into account the sex, age 
and marital status of the occupants. A relatively high proportion, 19%, of 2.2 
lettings made by resident individual landlords fell short of this standard. 

Lettings with bedrooms in excess of the standard were most common among 

those made by non-charitable trusts, executors and public bodies. 2.18 

Of all the sampled lettings, 12% were said to have controlled rents, 36% to 
have registered rents and 52% to have privately agreed rents. A high 
proportion, 70%, of controlled lettings were made by non-resident individual 
landlords, non-charitable trusts, and executors. Nearly two thirds of 
registered lettings were made by charities, housing associations and 
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compames. 


About 9% of all sampled lettings are estimated to have been under ‘restricted 
contracts’ that is with only limited security of tenure. 


The proportion of cases where the landlord of the letting generally preferred 
to register his rents was 3 1%. In 54% of cases, landlords said they thought that 3.7 

rent registration resulted in inadequate rent income. Apart from the financial 3.8 
reasons given for preferring a private agreement, the next most common 
reason was that the landlord found this method of fixing the rent more 
pleasant and agreeable. 3.10 

Whereas 85% of tenants interviewed felt that the rent charged was reasonable 
considering what they got for it, only 38% of landlords thought it was 
adequate from their point of view. The median increase suggested by 3.15 
landlords who were not satisfied with the current rent for the letting was 
about £3.6Q per week. However, there was considerable variation by type of 3.24 
landlord in the proportion of lettings whose landlords were satisfied with the 
current rent. The main explanation for this appeared to be that different types 
of landlord had very different motivation for letting and this influenced their 
desire for a financial return. Three broad groups emerged. 

First, the lettings made by resident landlords were nearly always regarded 

first and foremost as part of the landlord’s own home. These landlords were 3.18 

not in general looking to the rent for any financial return on the value of their 


property and a relatively high proportion were satisfied with the rent they 3.17 
received. 3.15 

Second, most of the lettings made by charities and housing associations and 
about half of those made by public and similar bodies were regarded by their 
landlords as being for some special purpose such as the provision of a home 
for people in need or for employees. Again, these landlords were generally not 3.18 

looking for a financial return and a relatively high proportion were satisfied 3.17 

with the current rent. (Registered housing associations are in any case eligible 3.15 

for public subsidy.) 


The third and largest group of lettings, that is those made by non-resident 
individuals, companies, non-charitable trusts and executors and about half of 
those made by public and similar bodies, were in general viewed in terms of a 
financial investment. The landlords of these lettings commonly felt that an 3.18 
adequate rent should cover a return on the value of the property and few 3. 1 7 
considered the current rent to be adequate. 3.15 

A similar pattern by type of landlord emerged when landlords were asked 
whether they felt their rent from all lettings was sufficient to cover all 
necessary repairs and give a reasonable return. 3.19 

Of all sampled lettings, 14% were considered by their tenants to be in need of 
both major repair and improvement work, 16% were thought to require major 
repairs only, 13% to require improvements only, and 57% to require neither 
major repair nor improvement work. About half the tenants who thought 3.23 
major repair work was necessary and nearly two thirds of those who thought 
improvement work was necessary said they would be willing to pay a bit more 
rent if this work were done. 

The proportion of cases where the landlord had made improvements to some 
of his lettings during the previous three years varied a great deal by type of 
landlord, from over 80% for lettings made by charitable and public bodies to 
only 17% for those made by resident individuals. In just over a third of cases, 3.21 

the landlord said he would be more likely to carry out improvement work if 
larger improvement grants were available on the present basis and in nearly 
half of all cases, he said he would be more likely to make improvements if 
rents were higher. But in 44% of cases, the landlord thought neither of these 
changes would make a difference to the amount of improvement work he 
would do. -1 oo 
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The landlords of 35% of the sampled lettings felt that their letting policies had 
been affected by the laws on repossession of rented accommodation. Again, as 
might be expected, there were large differences in this proportion depending 
upon the type of landlord involved. Where, for example, the letting was by a 
resident individual or by a charitable or public body, the landlord usually said 
that the laws on repossession had made no difference to his letting policies. 
The most common changes mentioned by those landlords who felt they had 
been affected were that they had become more careful or restrictive in 
choosing tenants, or that they had become unwilling to continue letting at all. 
Of course, no information was obtained about landlords who had already 
ceased letting accommodation before the survey took place. 

In 61% of cases the landlord of the letting said he would relet a vacancy 
occurring at the address and in 49% of cases he was prepared to relet if the 
whole building became vacant. However for lettings which were not made by 
charitable or public bodies, the proportion which, according to the landlord, 
would be relet was, in the case of a single vacancy occurring, only just over 
50% and, in the case of the whole building becoming vacant, only about 40%. 
The most common reason given by those who said they would not relet was 
that rent levels were too low. 


The indications are that the market for lettings by resident landlords was in a 
state of normal turnover. Those who did not intend to relet were 
approximately balanced numerically by owner occupiers in these areas who 
thought they would decide to take in a boarder or tenant. Also, the reasons 
: given by the resident individual landlords and by owner occupiers for not 
wishing to let most commonly reflected personal circumstances rather than 
an adverse reaction to rent levels or the law. 

Of the total sample of lettings, 24% were part of landlords’ holdings that had 
declined since the end of 1970; 37% were part of holdings that had not altered 
in size since then; and 39% were part of holdings that had increased or been 
established since the end of 1970. In only 18% of cases did the landlord of the 
letting expect his holdings to increase during the three years following the 
interview and these were mostly cases where the landlord was a charity or 
housing association. Altogether 43% expected no change and 39% expected a 
decrease. 

Where a decrease in the landlord’s holdings was expected, the most common 
. reason, given in 44% pf cases, was that it was no longer economic to let 
accommodation. The next most common reason, given in 15% of cases, was 
that the landlord felt there to be too much restriction in the form of legislation 
or officialdom generally. 

Asked to select the one most helpful change to existing legislation, landlords 
seemed most concerned about rent levels - 58% chose higher rents, rents 
linked to costs, less tax on rent income or a more frequent review of rent 
levels. 
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Of addresses which in 1976 consisted entirely of rented accommodation, 5% 
had entered the letting market since 1971 and, of those which in 1976 
contained an owner occupier and his tenants, 17% had entered the letting 
market since 1971. Altogether 65 lettings were identified which were in 
addresses that had not been let in 1971. Compared with lettings in addresses 
which had previously been let, these ‘new’ lettings were often in post-war 
property and more often provided all basic amenities for the exclusive use of 
the tenant. Also, more of these ‘new’ lettings were made by resident 
individual landlords, charitable and public bodies and fewer by non-resident 
individuals, companies, non-charitable trusts and executors. 
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Of the addresses which were owner occupied with no lettings in 1976, 10% 

(83) had contained lettings in 1971. Overall, the loss of lettings at these 5.1 
addresses had resulted in a decrease in the total number of households 
accommodated, even though in 30% of cases the current owner occupier had 
previously been the sitting tenant at the address. 5.4 

Tenants who were members of small adult households had on average moved 
more often during the previous three years than had those who were members 
of family or large adult households. These in turn had on average moved more 
frequently than those who were members of small elderly households. 6.2 

Of tenants interviewed, 43% said that they preferred renting from a private 
landlord to renting from the council. However, the remaining 57% included 
only 1 8% who were on a council waiting list. Comparing buying with renting, 6.4 

45% of tenants said they would prefer to be buying a place rather than 
continue to rent, but only 26% thought they would eventually buy 
somewhere. Only 27% of tenants said that they preferred private renting to 6.6 
both the other tenures suggested. However, for tenants in small elderly 
households, the proportion who preferred private renting to both these other 
tenures was 45%, while among tenants in small adult, family and large adult 
households it was only 16-17%. Of tenants in small elderly households, 51% 6.8 

said they preferred renting privately to renting from the council: this 
compares with about 40% of those in other types of household. Also, of this 6.4 
group, 85% said that they preferred to continue to rent rather than to be 
buying a place and this compares with 40% or less of tenants in other types of 
household. g g 

Of tenants in small adult households, 1% expected to be offered council 
accommodation within a year of being interviewed and a further 12% 
expected to be able to buy somewhere by then. Of tenants in family and large 
adult households, 6% expected an offer of council accommodation within a 
year and a further 10% expected to be able to buy by then. However, of 
tenants in small elderly households, only 3% felt they were likely to move out 
of privately rented accommodation within a year and in all but one case this 
was to become a council tenant. 

As the results show, the survey investigated the attributes, attitudes and 
pohcies of private landlords, private tenants and owner occupiers in 1976 in 
areas which in 1 97 1 had been predominantly rented in the private sector and, 
thereby, has been able to explore in some depth the processes currently 
operating in the privately rented housing market. 
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1 Introduction 


1.1 Purpose of the inquiry 

Early in 1976, the Department of the Environment asked 
the Social Survey Division of the Office of Population 
Censuses and Surveys to undertake a survey of the 
attitudes towards letting held by private landlords, private 
tenants and owner occupiers. The information was 
required for consideration in the review of the Rent Acts 
which had been announced in November 1975 by the then 
Secretary of State for the Environment. It was hoped that 
the survey would throw light on the factors affecting the 
privately rented housing market and thus contribute to an 
assessment of the effects of possible changes in rent 
legislation. 

1.2 An outline of the survey design* 

The main interest of the inquiry was in the policies and 
attitudes of private landlords. A comprehensive list of the 
persons and organisations who let residential accommo- 
dation does not exist; however, the effect that any one 
landlord’s letting policies can have varies according to the 
number of lettings at his disposal and for this reason it was 
decided to draw, not a sample of landlords, but a sample of 
lettings so that the policies and attitudes of the landlords of 
those lettings could be explored in terms of their effect on 
the letting market. 

In order to arrive at a sample of private lettings, it is 
normally necessary first to draw a sample either of 
addresses from the Electoral Register or of rateable units. 
While it is possible to identify from the rating records 
which of the properties in such a sample are owned by the 
local authority, the rest must be visited in order to 
establish whether they are privately rented or owner 
occupied. 

A survey with national coverage would have been wasteful 
of resources: at the time of the Census in 1971, only 30% of 
all private sector^ households in England and Wales were 
renters and the privately rented sector has continued to 

' A full account of the sample design and of the sampling and fieldwork 
methods employed is contained in Chapter Seven. A copy of the three 
main questionnaires and of the introductory letter to landlords will be 
found in the Appendix. 

^ The term ‘the private sector’ refers throughout to housing which is not 
in local authority ownership rather than to non-institutional housing 
which is its more common usage. Institutions were not covered by the 
survey. Also, throughout the report, ‘households’ should be taken to 
mean ‘households in permanent buildings’. 


decline since then. We therefore decided to restrict the 
coverage of the survey to those areas of the coimtry which 
contained a high proportion of private renters relative to 
owner occupiers. By including only those wards in which 
privately renting households outnumbered owner 
occupying households in 1971, a special sampling frame 
for the survey was formed and the sample was drawn so as 
to be representative of private sector housing within the 
wards on this frame. These ‘survey wards’ typically were 
densely populated city or central town areas. In 1971 they 
contained more than twice as many privately renting 
households as owner occupying households. Also, at that 
time, nearly one-third of all the privately renting 
households in England and Wales lived within these 
densely privately rented wards. 

The sample was drawn in two stages. First, one hundred 
survey wards were selected with probability proportionate 
to the size of the private sector in the ward in 1971. And 
then within these one hundred sample wards, a sample of 
addresses was selected from the Electoral Register 
compiled in October 1975. 

The rating records were consulted in order to establish 
which of the sampled addresses were owned by the local 
authority and the remaining addresses were visited by 
interviewers during September and October 1976. 
Interviewers sought to identify the number of lettings and 
owner occupied units at each address, to interview the 
tenant of each letting and to establish the name and 
address of the landlord of each letting. Owner occupiers 
were also interviewed briefly about the tenure history of 
their accommodation since the Census and their own 
attitudes to letting part of their home to a tenant or 
boarder. The landlords of the lettings were subsequently 
contacted for interview during October and November 
1976. 

As described above and in the final chapter of the report, 
the sampling frame for the survey included only those 
wards within England and Wales which met certain very 
specific criteria and it is important to be aware of this when 
interpreting the results. The findings of the survey cannot 
be treated as national estimates since they apply only to the 
more densely privately rented areas of England and Wales. 
However, they do afford an insight into some of the factors 
operating in the current housing scene. 
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2 Tenants, owner occupiers and landlords in densely 
rented areas of England and Wales in 1976 


2.1 The tenants' 

Tables 2. 1-2.4 provide a profile ofthe private tenants found 
in the survey areas in 1976, showing the differences 
between the London and the non-London samples. For 
example, in Table 2. 1 we see that the proportion of private 
tenants in the whole sample who occupied whole houses 
(rather than flats or other parts of houses) was less than 
three in ten, but that this proportion was considerably 
greater in the survey areas outside Greater London (47%) 
than in the Greater London survey areas (11%). 

A high proportion of tenants, 8 1 %, were living in properties 
built before 1919. Only 6% lived in properties built since 
1944. 

Table 2.1 Tenants’ accommodation characteristics 


Densely rented areas of England and Wales 1976 


Accommodation 

characteristics 

Survey areas 
in Greater 
London 

Survey areas All survey areas 

outside Greater in England and 
London Wales 


% 

% 

% 

Type of 

accommodation 




Whole house 

11 

47 

28 

Purpose built flat 

28 

16 

22 

Converted flat or other 
part of house 

61 

37 

50 


100 

100 

100 

Information 
not obtained 

2 

23 

25 

Basef 

678 

621 

1299 


% 

% 

% 

Age of building 
Built before 1919 

79 

82 

81 

Built 1919-1944 

16 

10 

13 

Built since 1944 

5 

8 

6 


100 

100 

100 

Information 
not obtained 

12 

8 

20 

Basef 

515 

506 

1021 


% 

% 

% 

Number of rooms 
1 

11 

10 

10 

2 

18 

8 

13 

3 

29 

18 

23 

4 

19 

24 

22 

5 

13 

22 

18 

6 

5 

13 

9 

7 or more 

5 

5 

5 


100 

100 

100 

Median number 
of rooms 

3 

4 

4 

Information 
not obtained 

4 


4 

Basef 

544 

524 

1068 


+ For 'type of accommodation’, the percentages are based on the total sample 
of identified lettings, for 'age of building’, on achieved landlord interviews 
and, for number of rooms, on achieved tenant interviews. 


‘ It should be noted that the bases for lettings tables in the report vary 
according to whether the relevant information was obtained by 
interview with the tenant or with the landlord of the letting. 


The median number of rooms^ per sampled letting was four 
and in the Greater London survey areas only three. Nearly a 
quarter of the tenants interviewed were living in one or two 
roomed accommodation. Among the Greater London 
sample, the proportion was 29%, whereas outside Greater 
London it was 18%. 

Table 2.2 provides information on the density of 
occupation of the lettings in survey areas in 1976. Two 
measures of occupation density are shown. The first, 
‘persons per room’, relates the number of persons living in 
the accommodation (of whatever sex, age and marital 
status) to the number of habitable rooms^. Few tenants, 5%, 
were living at densities greater than one person per room 
and three quarters (76%) were living at relatively low 
densities of less than one person per room. The second 
measure of density of occupation consists of the excess or 
deficiency in the number of bedrooms available in the 
accommodation when compared with a standard allocation 
based on the age, sex and marital status of the occupants^. 


The table shows that a high proportion of tenants, 56%, had 
exactly the number of bedrooms required by this standard; 


34% had bedrooms in excess of the standard and 10% had 
fewer bedrooms than required by the standard. There were 
marked differences on this measure between the London 
and the non-London samples. In the Greater London 
survey areas, the proportion of tenants with exactly the 
number of bedrooms required by the standard was 64% 
whereas in the rest of the sample it was only 48%. And 
among the London sample, the proportion with bedrooms 
in excess of the standard was only 24%, compared with 44% 
among the non-London sample. 

Table 2.3 gives the distribution of the tenant sample by type 
of household'*. Apart from the high proportion, 37%, of 
tenant households which consisted of one or two elderly 
persons, the tenants very often appeared to be households 
at an early stage in life: 18% consisted of one adult of 
working age and a further 16% of two adults with no 
children. Only about a quarter (27%) were families with 

2 Rooms cover all bedrooms and living rooms but kitchens are counted 
only if they are six feet or more wide at their narrowest point. 
Bathrooms, landings, etc are excluded. 

’ ‘The bedroom standard’ was devised by P G Gray in 1960. See ‘The 
Housing Situation in I960’, P G Gray and R Russell, Social Survey 
SS 319 (COI, May 1962) p.75. The standard was calculated as 
follows: (i) each married couple was given one bedroom; (ii) any 
other persons aged 21 or over were given one bedroom each; (iii) 
unmarried persons aged 10-20 of the same sex were given one 
bedroom per pair; (iv) any remaining person aged 10-20 was given a 
bedroom with a child aged 0-9 of the same sex; if this was not 
possible he or she was given a separate bedroom; (v) any remaining 
children agedO-9 were given one bedroom per pair and any unpaired 
child was given a separate bedroom. 

■' Boarders (ie unrelated individuals who paid for their board and 
lodging have, where they occurred, been excluded from the 
household. 
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grown or growing children^. 


In the Greater London survey areas, a relatively high 
proportion of tenants were working age adults living alone 
(22% compared with 14% outside Greater London), while 
in the survey areas outside Greater London, the proportion 
of elderly tenant households was high (42% compared with 
34% in the London sample) . These differences are reflected 
in the income distributions of the tenants in the London 
and non-London samples (see Table 2.4). The median net 


Table 2.2 Tenants’ density of occupation 

Densely rented areas of England and Wales 1976 


Density of 
occupation 

Survey areas 
in Greater 
London 

Survey areas 
outside Greater 
London 

All survey areas 
in England and 
Wales 


% 

% 

% 

Persons per room 

Less than y. 

29 

38 

34 

‘/j or more but 
less than 1 

44 

41 

42 

1 

20 

18 

19 

More than 1 but 
not more than 1 '/, 

4 

2 

3 

More than 1 '/j 

3 

1 

2 





100 

100 

100 

Information 
not obtained 

4 

- 

4 


% 

% 

% 

Bedrooms available 
compared with 
standard 
2 or more above 
standard 

5 

15 

10 

1 above standard 

19 

29 

24 

Equal to standard 

64 

48 

56 

1 below standard 

11 

7 

9 

2 or more 
below standard 

1 

1 

1 


100 

100 

100 

Information 
not obtained 

15 

12 

27 

Lettings for which 
interview with tenant 
obtained 

544 

524 

1068 

Table 2.3 Tenants by type of household 


Densely rented areas 

of England and Wales 1976 

Type of household 

Survey areas 

Survey areas 

All survey areas 


in Greater 

outside Greater in England and 


London 

London 

Wales 


% 

% 

% 

One adult under 60 

22 

14 

18 

Two adults under 60: 
related to each other 

11 

11 

11 

not related to 
each other 

6 

3 

5 

Small familv 

12 

16 

14 

Large family 

3 

4 

4 

Large adult household: 
all related to each other 9 

9 

9 

not all related 
to each other 

3 

1 

2 

Two adults, one 
or both 60+ 

13 

16 

14 

One adult aged 60+ 

21 

26 

23 


100 

100 

100 

Information 
not obtained 

4 

4 

8 

Tenant interviews 

544 

524 

1068 


^ Large adult households (ie those consisting of three or more persons 
aged 16 or over with or without one child aged less than 16) whose 
members were all related to one another have been included here. 


weekly household income for the whole sample was £ 38 . 
But for the London sample it was £ 43 , while for the tenants 
in survey areas outside London it was only £ 35 . 


About a quarter (23%) ofthe sampled tenants were in Social 
Class I or II of the Registrar General’s classification; 43% 
were in Social Class III and 28% in Social Class IVor V; 6% 
had never worked. The distribution of the tenants by Social 
Class was not different for the London and the non- 
London samples. 


Table 2.4 Tenants by household income and Social Class 
Densely rented areas of England and Wales 1976 


Income and 

Survey areas 

Survey areas 

All survey areas 

Social Class 

in Greater 

outside Greater in England and 


London 

London 

Wales 


% 

% 

% 

Net weekly house- 
hold income 




Less than £15 

4 

5 

5 

£15-£19 

9 

15 

12 

£20- £29 

18 

21 

19 

£30- £39 

14 

15 

15 

£40- £49 

12 

14 

13 

£50- £59 

9 

9 

9 

£60- £79 

15 

11 

13 

£80- £99 

7 

5 

6 

£100 or more 

12 

5 

8 


100 

100 

100 

Information 
not obtained 

70 

51 

124 

Median net weekly 
household income 

;C43 

£35 

£38 


% 

% 

% 

Social Class of 
the tenant 

I Professional 

4 

4 

4 

II Intermediate 

19 

19 

19 

III Skilled 

44 

43 

43 

IV Semi-skilled 

20 

19 

20 

V Unskilled 

8 

8 

8 

Never worked 

5 

7 

6 


100 

100 

100 

Information 
not obtained 

17 

14 

31 

Tenant interviews 

544 

524 

1068 


2.2 The owner occupiers who did not let* 

The main purpose in interviewing the owner occupiers who 
were not letting part of their home to a tenant was to 
discover the tenure history of their accommodation since 
the Census - to see for example how many owner occupied 
homes in survey areas had contained lettings in 1971 (see 
Chapter Five), and to ask owner occupiers about their own 
attitude to letting part of their home (see Chapter Four). 
However, because these owner occupiers were a very 
special group - living in areas where, in 1971, they were 
outnumbered by private tenants - it is of interest to examine 
who they were and what kind of accommodation they 
occupied. 

In contrast with the sample of private tenants, nearly eight 
in ten of the owner occupiers lived in whole houses (rather 

‘In cases where an owner occupier was letting part of his 
accommodation unit to a tenant, this owner occupier was 
interviewed only in his capacity as landlord. Thus throughout the 
report, unless otherwise specified, when referring to the sample of 
owner occupiers, the 6% who were letting part of their home are 
excluded; these respondents are included in the sample of 
landlords. Tenants who were subletting pan of their 
accommodation were interviewed in both capacities, ie both as 
tenant and as tenant landlord, and so are included in both the 
tenant and the landlord samples. 
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Table 2.5 Accommodation characteristics - owner 
occupiers who did not let 

Densely rented areas of England and Wales 1976 


Accommodation 

characteristics 

Survey areas 
in Greater 
London 

Survey areas 
outside Greater 
London 

All survey areas 
in England and 
Wales 


% 

% 

% 

Type of 

accommodation 
Whole house 

69 

84 

78 

Purpose built flat 

20 

10 

14 

Converted flat or 
other part of house 

11 

6 

8 


100 

100 

loo 

Information 
not obtained 


3 

3 

Basel 

353 

573 

926 


% 

% 

% 

Age of building 
Built before 1919 

72 

57 

63 

Built 1919-1944 

16 

21 

19 

Built since 1944 

12 

22 

18 


100 

100 

1^ 

Information 
not obtained 


1 

1 

Buset 

296 

520 

816 


% 

% 

% 

Number of rooms 
1 
2 

2 

2 

2 

3 

9 

4 

6 

4 

16 

21 

19 

5 

20 

28 

25 

6 

26 

28 

27 

7 or more 

27 

17 

21 


100 

100 

loo 

Median number 
of rooms 

6 

5 

5 

Information 
not obtained 

1 

2 

3 

Basel 

296 

520 

816 


Table 2.6 Density of occupation - owner occupiers who did 
not let 

Densely rented areas of England and Wales 1976 


^ > the percentages are based on the total sample 

oj identified owner occupied accommodation units, for ‘age of building ’and 
number of rooms , on achieved owner occupier interviews. 

than in flats or other parts of houses (see Table 2.5)). Even 
within the Greater London survey areas the proportion 
who lived in whole houses was 69%, while in the survey 
areas outside London it was 84%. 

Nearly two thirds of the owner occupiers were living in 
properties built prior to 1919. The proportion who 
occupied these older properties in the Greater London 
survey areas was not appreciably less than that for tenants 
(compare Tables 2.5 and 2.1). However, in the survey areas 
outside Greater London, more than a fifth of owner 
occupiers (22%) were living in homes built since the last 
war. 

On average, the owner occupiers had more rooms^ in their 
accommodation than had the tenants and this was 
particularly the case in the Greater London survey areas, 
where, as we have seen, the proportion of tenants occupying 
whole houses was very low and where more than a quarter of 
owner occupiers had seven or more rooms in their 
accommodation. For the whole sample, only 8% of owner 
occupiers had fewer than four rooms in their 
accommodation compared with 46% of tenants. Nearly all, 

’’ See footnote 2 to this chapter 


Density of 
occupation 

Survey areas 
in Greater 
London 

Survey areas 
outside Greater 
London 

All survey areas 
in England and 
Wales 


% 

% 

% 

Persons per room 
Less than '/j 

38 

43 

42 

'/, or more but 
less than 1 

51 

48 

49 

1 

6 

5 

5 

Mere than 1 but 
not more than 1 

4 

4 

4 

More than 1 

1 

- 



100 

Too 

ITO 

Information 
not obtained 

1 

2 

3 


% 

% 

% 

Bedrooms available 
compared with 
standard 
2 or more above 
standard 

25 

27 

26 

1 above standard 

37 

41 

40 

Equal to standard 

31 

26 

28 

1 below standard 

6 

5 

5 

2 or more 
below standard 

1 

1 

1 


100 

100 

ITO 

Information 
not obtained 

1 

2 

3 

Accommodation units 
for which interview 
with owner occupier 
obtained 

296 

520 

816 


Table 2.7 Household characteristics of owner occupiers who 
did not let 

Densely rented areas of England and Wales 1976 

Household 

characteristics 

Survey areas 
in Greater 
London 

Survey areas 
outside Greater 
London 

All survey areas 
in England and 
Wales 

Type of household 

% 

% 

% 

One adult under 60 
Two adults under 60: 

10 

6 

8 

related to each other 
not related to 

18 

12 

14 

each other 

3 

_ 

1 

Small family 

12 

22 

18 

Large family 
Large adult household: 

14 

8 

10 

all related to each other 
not all related 

23 

17 

19 

to each other 
Two adults, one 

2 

- 

1 

or both 60+ 

12 

18 

16 

One adult aged 60+ 

6 

17 

13 


100 

100 

Too 


Information 
not obtained 
Interviews with 
owner occupiers 


91%, of the owner occupiers were living at relatively low 
densities of less than one person per room and 66% had 
bedrooms in excess of the standard described in the 
previous section® (see Table 2.6). 

Tables 2.7 and 2.8 give the distributions of the owner 
occupiers who did not let by type of household’, by net 
weekly household income and by Social Class. Nearly half 
® See footnote 3 to this chapter 
’ See footnote 4 to this chapter 
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Table 2.8 Household income and Social Class of owner 
occupiers who did not let 

Densely rented areas of England and Wales 1976 


Income and 
Social Class 

Survey areas 
in Greater 
London 

Survey areas 
outside Greater 
London 

All survey areas 
in England and 
Wales 


% 

% 

% 

Net weekly house- 
hold income 
Less than/; 15 

3 

4 

3 


3 

8 

6 

£20 -£29 

6 

12 

10 

£30- £39 

6 

14 

11 

£40- £49 

4 

14 

11 

£50- £59 

13 

13 

13 

£60- £79 

18 

12 

15 

£80- £99 

18 

12 

14 

£100 or more 

29 

11 

17 


100 

100 

100 

Information 
not obtained 

79 

90 

169 

Median net weekly 
household income 

£75 

£47 

£55 


% 

% 

% 

Social Class of the 
owner occupier 
I Professional 

10 

5 

1 

II Intermediate 

29 

21 

24 

III Skilled 

44 

50 

47 

IV Semi-skilled 

10 

16 

14 

V Unskilled 

4 

5 

5 

Never worked 

3 

3 

3 


100 

100 

100 

Information 
not obtained 

4 

12 

16 

Interviews with 
owner occupiers 

296 

520 

816 


of these households were families with grown or growing 
children and this proportion was. not different for the 
London and non-London samples. Owner occupiers in 
the Greater London survey areas were often working age 
adults without children; they were often fairly well off 
(47% had a net weekly household income of £80 or more) 
and 39% were in Social Class I or II of the Registrar 
General’s classification. Owner occupiers in the survey 
areas outside London were relatively less well off and 
more often elderly. The differences in income and social 
class between these owner occupiers and the tenants in the 
same areas were small compared with the differences 
between the two tenure groups in the London survey 
areas. 

2.3 The landlords of the lettings 

The distribution ofthe lettings sample by type of landlord is 
shown in Table 2.9. Nearly half, 47%, were made by 
individuals rather than by companies or other 
organisations. In the survey areas outside Greater London, 
53% of all lettings were made by individual landlords, while 
in the Greater London survey areas their share of the 
market was 40%. The table shows how the lettings made by 
individual landlords were divided between those where the 
landlord was ‘resident’ ' ' and those where he was not. The 
proportion of lettings made by resident individual 

See footnote 5 to this chapter 

' ' The term ‘resident’ has been used to describe a landlord who resides 
the same building as his tenant, so long as this building is not a 
purpose built block of flats. 


Table 2.9 The lettings by type of landlord 

Densely rented areas of England and Wales 1976 


Type of landlord 
making the letting 

Survey areas 
in Greater 
London 

Survey areas 
outside Greater 
London 

All survey areas 
in England and 
Wales 


% 


% 


% 

Resident 






individual 

14 


9 


12 


Non-resident 


MO 


-53 


-47 

individual 

26 


44 


35 


Company 

26 


23 


25 

Charity /housing 






association 

24 


7 


15 

Non-charitable trust/ 






executors 

4 


8 


6 

Public body, etc 

6 


9 


7 


100 


100 


100 

Information 






not obtained 

- 


- 


- 

Lettings for which 






landord interview 






obtained 

515 


506 


1021 


landlords was higher in the London sample than outside 
London (14% compared with 9%), while theproportion of 
lettings made by non-resident individual landlords showed 
the reverse effect (only 26% in the London sample 
compared with 44% outside). Overall, 12%of all the lettings 
were made by resident, and 35% by non-resident, 
individual landlords. 

Companies were responsible for 25% ofthe lettings and, of 
these company lettings, two thirds were by private 
companies and one third by public companies. Property 
companies letting mainly residential accommodation 
accounted for two thirds of the company lettings, that is 
for 17% of all the sampled lettings. Companies concerned 
mainly with non-residential property accounted for 2% of 
all the lettings, while companies whose main business was 
something other than property accounted for 6%. 

Charities and housing associations were the landlords for 
15% of all the sampled lettings. In the London survey 
areas, their share of the market was substantial at 24%, 
while in survey areas outside Greater London it was only 
7%. Executors and non-charitable trusts accounted for a 
further 6% of sampled lettings and the remaining 7% were 
let by public bodies and similar organisations. This latter 
category includes lettings made by the Church and Crown 
Estate Commissioners, government departments and 
nationalised industries. It also includes lettings made by 
educational establishments, clubs etc. 

Although the samples and the survey definitions are not 
directly comparable, it may be of interest to note that, in 
the London conurbation in 1963, lettings were distributed 
by landlord type as follows: 18% ‘owner occupier’ and 
‘tenant’ landlords, 33% ‘extra mural’ individual landlords; 
27% residential property companies; 3% non-residential 
property companies; 6% non-property companies; 4% 
charitable trusts and housing associations; 6% executors 
and other trusts; and 3% public bodies'^. 

It was difficult to distinguish accurately between charities 
and housing associations. Some bodies describing 

12 ‘Privately Rented Accommodation in London’, P G Gray and 
Jean Todd, Social Survey SS 361 (COI 1964) p.313 
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themselves as housing associations may not have been 
registered with the Housing Corporation or in receipt of a 
subsidy from public funds. Charitable bodies may or may 
not have been registered as housing associations (some are 
registered only for part of the accommodation they let) and 
in any case such bodies vary in kind, from those whose 
express charitable purpose is to house the needy to those 
who seek an income through lettingwhich they then devote 
to other charitable activities. Of the 160 lettings identified 
in this group, approximately 85 were made by ‘charities’ 
and 75 by registered housing associations. Where these 
subgroups differed substantially, attention has been drawn 
to this fact in the text of the report. 

Further personal details were obtained where the landlord 
was an individual rather than an organisation and these are 
summarised in Table 2. 10. In about two thirds of cases the 
individual landlord was a man rather than a woman and this 
was true whether the landlord was resident or non-resident. 

In nearly half of all cases of lettings with individual 
landlords, this landlord was aged sixty or over and very 
often, especially where resident, he or she was aged seventy 
or over. This explains the low proportion of cases, 45%, 
where an individual landlord was in full time employment. 
However, in 1 3% ofcases where the individual landlord was 
resident, compared with only 2% of cases where he or she 
was not, the landlord’s age was less than thirty. 

Non-resident individual landlords tended to be of higher 
social class and income than resident individual landlords. 
In 46% of the cases where the individual landlord was not 
resident, this individual was in either Social Class I or II of 
the Registrar General’s classification but this was true in 
only 28% of the cases where the individual landlord was 
resident. For lettings with non-resident individual 
landlords, the median landlord income from all sources was 
£ 6 1 gross per week compared with only ,^33 gross per week 
for lettings with resident individual landlords. 

Although a high proportion of individual landlords were 
elderly, they had not in general become landlords while 
elder ly . Where the individual landlord of a letting was aged 
seventy or over, in 57% of cases he or she had been letting 
accommodation for more than twenty years and, where 
such a landlord was aged between sixty and seventy, in 72% 
of cases he or she had been letting for more than ten years. In 
a later chapter, we shall see that in 38% ofcases of lettings 
made by resident individuals and in 23% ofcases of lettings 
made by non-resident individuals, the landlord had started 
to let accommodation within the six years previous to 
interview. Only in 15% of cases were these ‘newly letting’ 
landlords aged sixty or over when interviewed. 

The data presented in Table 2.1 1 show that lettings with 
non-resident individual landlords more often than those 
whose landlords were resident, were one of a number of 
lettings let by the same person. In the chapter which 
follows, we shall be considering the various ways in which 
the lettings were regarded by their landlords and shall see 
that lettings made by resident individuals were less often 
thought of in terms of a business venture than were those 
made by non-resident individuals. Most were regarded 


primarily as part of the landlord’s home and such lettings 
were probably seen simply as a means of abating the 
landlord’s own housing costs. 

Table 2.11 also shows that a greater proportion of the 
lettings made by organisations than of those made by 
individual landlords, resident or non-resident, were part of 
sizeable holdings. In particular, of those let by charitable 
and public bodies, more than half constituted one letting 
among a thousand or more let by the same landlord. In 
contrast, none of the lettings made by individuals, non- 
charitable trusts or executors formed part of a holding of 
this size. Similarly, in Table 2.12, the same broad 
differences by type of landlord emerge when we consider 
the landlord’s stated gross income from rent after 
outgoings. 

Table 2.10 Lettings with individual landlords - landlord 


characteristics 

Densely rented areas of England and Wales 1976 


Characteristics of the 
individual landlord 
making the letting 

Lettings with 
resident 
individual 
landlords 

Lettings with 
non-resident 
individual 
landlords 

All lettings with 

individual 

landlords 


% 

% 

% 

Sex 




Male 

64 

63 

63 

Female 

36 

37 

37 


100 

100 

100 

Information 




not obtained 

- 

I 

1 


% 

% 

% 

Age 




Less than 30 

13 

2 

5 

30 - 39 

12 

10 

10 

40 - 49 

11 

18 

16 

50 - 59 

14 

26 

23 

60 - 69 

21 

27 

26 

70 or over 

29 

17 

20 


100 

100 


Information 




not obtained 

- 

15 

15 

Employment status 




Working full-time 

42 

47 

45 

Working part-time 

6 

10 

9 

Not working 

52 

43 

46 


100 

100 

100 

Information 




not obtained 

3 

18 

21 


% 

% 

% 

Social Class 




I Professional 

7 

14 

12 

II Intermediate 

21 

32 

30 

III Skilled 

56 

36 

41 

IV Semi-skilled 

3 

5 

4 

V Unskilled 

6 

1 

2 

Never worked 

7 

12 

11 


100 

100 


Information 




not obtained 

17 

46 

63 

Gross weekly income 




Lower quartile 

£23 

£39 

£26 

Median 

£33 

£61 

£53 

Upper quartile 

£65 

£112 

£99 

Information 




not obtained 

20 

153 

173 

Lettings for which 




interview with 




individual landlord 




obtained 

119 

355 

474 
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Table 2.11 Lettings by type of landlord by size of 
landlord’s holdings 

Densely rented areas of England and Wales 1976 


Number of lettings in 
England and Wales 
1976 

Type of landlord making the letting 





All types 

Resident 

individual 

Non-resident 

individual 

Company 

Charity/ 

housing 

association 

Non-charitable 

trust/executors 

Public body etc 




% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

1 

36 

18 

2 

- 

- 

5 

12 

2-4 

42 

22 

4 

2 

15 

2 

15 

5-9 

10 

20 

5 

2 

4 

3 

10 

10-24 

12 

26 

16 

2 

14 

- 

16 

25-49 

- 

8 

16 

4 

17 

7 

9 

50-99 

- 

3 

14 

3 

19 

- 

6 

100 - 499 

- 

3 

14 

10 

25 

10 

8 

500 - 999 

- 

- 

6 

13 

6 

2 

4 

1,000-9,999 

- 

- 

18 

36 

- 

33 

12 

10,000 or more 

- 

- 

5 

28 

- 

38 

8 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

Information 
not obtained 

4 

18 

26 

3 

6 

18 

75 

Lettings for which 
landlord interview 
obtained 

119 

355 

251 

160 

58 

78 

1021 


Table 2.12 Lettings by type of landlord by the 

landlord’s stated rent from all lettings 
Densely rented areas of England and Wales 1976 


Landlord’s stated week- 
ly income from rent for 
all his lettings - before 
tax and after outgoings! 

Type of landlord making letting 





All types 

Resident 

individual 

Non-resident 

individual 

Company 

Charity/ 

housing 

association 

Non-charitable 

trust/executors 

Public body etc 



% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

Nil or negative 

10 

10 

11 

24 

33 

21 

15 

Less than £10 

33 

41 

10 

16 

15 

5 

24 

£10 less than £25 

45 

22 

1 

2 

3 

- 

14 

£25 less than £50 

7 

14 

8 

1 

18 

- 

9 

£50 less than £100 

5 

8 

22 

1 

8 

- 

9 

£100 less than £500 

- 

5 

12 

9 

15 

- 

7 

£500 less than £1,000 

- 

- 

4 

5 

8 

32 

4 

£1,000 less than £10,000 

- 

- 

18 

12 

- 

2 

7 

£10,000 or more 

- 

- 

14 

30 

- 

40 

11 


100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

Information 

not obtained 

15 

74 

59 

9 

19 

35 

211 

Lettings for which 
landlord interview 
obtained 

119 

355 

251 

160 

58 

78 

1021 


t Landlords were asked to deduct outgoings such as rates and running costs 


Table 2.13 shows when and how the lettings in survey areas 
had been acquired by their landlords. In all, 23% had been 
acquired since the 1971 Census^ however, among the 
lettings made by charities and housing associations, the 
proportion acquired since the Census was somewhat higher 
at 32%. If, within landlord type, we compare the proportion 
of lettings acquired in the five and a half years since the 
Census with the proportion acquired in the seven years 
prior to the Census, we find that, where the landlord was an 
individual, a non-charitable trust or executors, this 
proportion was considerably less; where the landlord was a 
company, it was about the same; but, of lettings made by 
charities and housing associations, substantially more had 
been acquired by their current landlord in the period 1971- 
1976 than in the period 1963-1971. This was the case also 
with lettings made by public bodies and similar 
organisations; however, the bulk of these lettings had been 
acquired before 1963. 

Most of the lettings had been bought (or built) by their 
current landlord. However, substantial proportions of 


those let by non-resident individual landlords, non- 
charitable trusts and executors had been inherited by the 
current landlord from a former owner. Among the lettings 
made by individual resident landlords, 18% were rented by 
that individual from a superior non-resident landlord and a 
further 10% had been purchased by their present landlord 
in his or her former capacity as sitting tenant. 

The remaining tables in this section display the variation 
in the type, quality and pattern of occupation of the 
lettings made by different types of landlord in the survey 
areas in 1976. Tables 2.14 and 2. 15 show that about 90% of 
the lettings made by individual landlords, non-charitable 
trusts and executors were in properties constructed prior 
to 1 9 1 9 and that these lettings very often lacked such basic 
amenities as a bath or shower or an inside lavatory, or 
provided them only on a shared basis'^. In contrast, only 

u As might be expeaed, the incidence of sharing of amenities was 
particularly high among the lettings made by resident individual 
landlords. Only 18% of these lettings were ‘self-contained’ (that is, 
had all rooms and amenities behind their own front door) compared 
with 66% of the total sample of lettings. 


Table 2. 13 Lettings by type of landlord by when and ho w the land- 
lord acquired the address containing the letting 
Densely rented areas of England and Wales 1976 


When and how landlord 
acquired address 


Type of landlord making the letting 

Resident Non-resident Company 

individual individual 


Charity/ 

housing 

association 


Year that the landlord 
acquired the address 
Before 1958 
1958 - 1962 
1963- 1967 
1968- 1971t 
1971*- 1976 

Information 
not obtained 


33 

31 

18 

15 

13 

21 

16 

11 

20 

22 

100 

100 

- 

14 


34 

52 

16 

1 

14 

3 

11 

12 

25 

32 

IM 

IM 

24 

1 


How the landlord 
acquired the address 
Bought itj: (not 


as sitting tenant) 

65 

61 

92 

Inherited it or 




received it as a gift 

5 

33 

5 

Rented it from 




a superior landlord 

18 

2 

3 

Bought it as 




a sitting tenant 

10 

3 

_ 

Acquired it in 




some other way 

2 

1 

- 


100 

100 

100 

Information 




not obtained 

- 

16 

17 

Lettings for which 




landlord interview 




obtained 

119 

335 

251 


t On or before the Census date April 25th 1971. 

* After the Census date April 25th 1971. 

J Includes those who built the property or had it built. 


91 

5 

1 


3 

ITO 

I 


160 


T able 2. 14 Lettings by type of landlord by 
age and type of accommodation 
Densely rented areas of England and Wa les 1976 

Age of building and Type of landlord making the letting 

type of accommodation — r; — 

Resident Non-resident Company 

individual individual 



% 

% 

% 

Age of building 
Built before 1919 

91 

91 

78 

Built 1919- 1944 

8 

7 

15 

Built since 1944 

1 

Ito 

2 

Tm 

7 

Information 


not obtained 

- 

4 

6 


% 

% 

% 

Type of 

accommodation 




Whole house 

- 

38 

24 

Purpose built flat 
Converted flat or 

- 

13 

33 

other part of house 

100 

49 

43 


Charity/ 

housing 

association 


60 

27 

13 

m 

2 


19 

48 

33 


Information 
not obtained 


Lettings for which 
landlord interview 
obtained 


100 


100 


100 


100 


119 


355 


251 


t The base for these percentages is 1299, ie the total sample of lettings identified. 


160 


All types 

Non-charitable Public body etc 
trust/executors 


63 

76 

41 

8 

9 

12 

21 

- 

14 

2 

1 

10 

6 

14 

23 

100 

100 


6 

7 

52 

% 

% 

% 


23 

48 

71 

71 

14 

19 

- 

1 

4 

- 

- 

2 

6 

yi 

4 

100 

100 

100 

6 

7 

47 


^8 78 1021 


All types 

Non-charitable Public body etc 
trust/executors 


89 

60 

81 

6 

15 

13 

5 

25 

6 




2 

6 

20 


% % % 


50 

50 

28f 

25 

29 

22t 

25 

21 

50t 




2 

- 

32 

58 

78 

1021 


60% of the lettings made by charitable and public bodies 
were in properties built before 1 9 1 9 - about one sixth were 
in property built since 1944 ^ and the tenants of these 
bodies in most cases had exclusive use of all basic 
amenities. Lettings made by companies fell somewhere 
between the two groups just described: 78% were in 
12 


properties built before 1919 and 69% provided exclusive 
use of all basic amenities. 

The proportion of lettings that had furniture provided 
varied considerably depending upon the type of landlord 
(see Table 2.16). Ofthe lettings made by resident individual 


Table 2.15 Lettings by type of landlord 
by amenities 

Densely rented areas of England and Wales 1976 


Amenities 

Type of landlord making the letting 





All typest 


Resident 

individual 

Non-resident 

individual 

Company 

Charity/ 

housing 

Non-charitable 

trust/executors 

Public body etc 






association 





% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

Use of hath/ shower 
Exclusive use 

25 

49 

74 

85 

tl 

90 

62 

Shared use 

68 

23 

13 

10 

2 

3 

21 

No bath/shower 

7 

28 

13 

5 

31 

7 

17 


100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

Information 
not obtained 

- 

- 

2 

- 

- 

- 

6 


% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

Use of lavatory 








Entrance inside building: 







exclusive use 

28 

48 

73 

87 

62 

96 

62 

shared use 

63 

23 

14 

9 

4 

3 

21 

Entrance outside building: 







exclusive use 

6 

25 

12 

2 

32 

1 

14 

shared use 

3 

3 

1 

- 

2 

- 

2 

No lavatory 

- 

1 

- 

2 

- 

- 

1 


100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

Information 
not obtained 

I 

1 

3 

1 

2 

- 

12 


% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

Exelusive use of 
all basic amenities* 








Yes 

19 

40 

69 

82 

55 

90 

55 

No 

81 

60 

31 

18 

45 

10 

45 


100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

Information 
not obtained 

_ 

2 

4 

1 

2 

- 

13 

Lettings for which 
tenant interview 
obtained 

88 

321 

218 

141 

55 

69 

1068^ 


t Includes 1 76 lettings where the type of landlord was not established. 

* The amenities referred to are (a) bath or shower; (b) wash hand-basin; (c) sink; (d) hot and cold water to each of these; and (e) an inside lavatory. 


Table 2.16 Letting by type of landlord 


by whether furniture was provided 

Densely rented areas of England and Wales 1976 


Whether furniture 
provided 

Type of landlord making the letting 




All typest 

Resident 

individual 

Non-resident 

individual 

Company 

Charity/ 

housing 

association 

Non-charitable 
trust/ executors 

Public body etc 


% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

Furniture provided 

71 

37 

24 

7 

5 

18 

31 

No fumimre provided 

29 

63 

76 

93 

95 

82 

69 


100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

Information 








not obtained 

- 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

I 

Lettings for which 








either tenant or 








landlord interview 








obtained 

119 

355 

251 

160 

58 

78 

11945 


t Includes 1 73 lettings for which type of landlord was not established. 


landlords, most (71%) were let with furniture. The 
proportions for the other groups were as follows: lettings 
made by non-resident individuals, 37%; company lettings, 
24%; lettings made by public bodies, etc, 18%; lettings by 
charitable bodies, 7%; lettings made by non-charitable 
trusts and executors, 5%. 

About half of the lettings made by charitable bodies, trusts 
and executors were to elderly people and comparatively few 


were to younger adults with no children (see Table 2. 17). 
Households comprising one or two adults of working age 
occupied a majority of the lettings made by resident 
individuals and comparatively few of this group of lettings 
were to tenants with families. Families were fairly well 
represented among the lettings made by all types of 
landlord other than resident individuals, but in particular 
among those made by public bodies and similar 
organisations. 


13 



T able 2. 1 7 Lettings by type of landlord 
by household type of tenant* 

Densely rented areas of England and Wales 1976 

Type of tenant Type of landlord making the letting 

household r — ~ — 

Kesident Non-resident Company Charity/ 

individual individual housing 

association 


Alltypesf 

Non-charitable Public body etc 
trust/ executors 


One adult under 60 

33" 


20" 


19" 


Two adults under 60 

22_ 

-55 

17j 

-37 

13 

-32 

Small family 

ir 


141 


14" 


Large family 

2 

-14 

3 

-26 

4 

-32 

Large adult household 

1 


9 


14 


Two adults, one 







or both 60+ 



15") 


14“| 


One adult, aged 60+ 

25 J 

^•31 

22_ 

-37 

22_ 

-36 


100 




Too 


Information 







not obtained 

3 


1 


2 


Lettings for which 







tenant interview 







obtained 

88 


321 


218 



t Includes 1 76 lettings where the type of landlord was not established. 

* See Table 6. 1 for the distribution of the tenant sample by type of household. 



16 

8 

11 . 


-35 




141 


% 


8" 


6" 

21_ 

-27 

18" 

16_ 

-34 

11" 


22" 


14“ 


4 

-30 

3 

-41 

4 

-29 

15J 


16_ 


11 _ 


33" 

20_ 

-53 

101 
22 J 

-32 

141 

23j 

-yi 

100 


100 


Too 


1 


- 


11 


55 


69 


1068-f 



Table 2.18 Lettings by type of landlord 
by density of occupation 

Densely rented areas of England and Wales 1976 


Density of occupation Type of landlord making the letting 


compared with 
standard* 



Resident 

individual 

Non-resident 

individual 

Company 

Charity/ 

housing 

association 

Non-charitable 

trust/executors 

Public body etc 


Persons per room 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

Less than '/j 
'h or more but less 

26 

35 

37 

30 

47 

29 

33. 

than 1 
1 

More than 1 but 

35 

37 

43 

45 

42 

58 

43 

31 

24 

16 

16 

9 

10 

19 

not more than 1 ‘/j 

4 

2 

2 

9 




More than I'/, 

2 

2 

2 



3 

3 

2 

Information 

100 

100 

100 

Tot 

Tot 

Tot 

Tot 

not obtained 

2 

- 

1 

- 

_ 

_ 

7 

Bedrooms available 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 


2 or more above 


standard 
1 above standard 
Equal to standard 

1 below standard 

2 or more below 
standard 

Information 
not obtained 

1 

6 

74 

19 

Tot 

4 

14 

20 

56 

9 

1 

Tot 

5 

9 

30 

55 

5 

1 

Tot 

5 

3 

19 

70 

7 

1 

Tot 

16 

43 

37 

4 

Tot 

4 

13 

40 

41 
5 

1 

Tot 

2 

10 

24 

56 

9 

1 

Tot 

30 

Lettings for which 
tenant interview 
obtained 

88 

321 

218 

141 

55 

69 

1068t 

1 inauaes i/o lettings where the type of landlord was not established. 
* See footnote 3 to this chapter. 






Compared with the total sample, more of the lettings made 
by charities, housing associations and resident individuals 
provided exactly the ‘standard’ number of bedrooms ‘“t for 
the occupants (see Table 2.18). Also, compared with the 
total sample, a greater proportion of the lettings made by 


resident individual landlords had fewer bedrooms than 
required by this standard. Lettings with bedrooms in 
excess of the standard were most common among those 
made by non-charitable trusts, executors and public 
bodies. 


See footnote 3 to this chapter 
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3 Lettings: rent and repairs 


3.1 The three main types of tenancy: regulated, 
controlled and restricted contract 

Within this report, it is possible to give only a very 
abridged and general account of the provisions of the 
current Rent Act legislation. Those who require more 
precise or extensive information should consult the Rent 
Act 1977 (which consolidated previous Rent Act 
legislation) or the available text books'. 

Most tenancies are ‘regulated’. In many cases the tenant 
and landlord of a regulated tenancy reach a private 
agreement about the rent but, alternatively, one or both of 
them^ may apply to the Rent Officer who will assess and 
register a ‘fair rent’. (The Rent Officer service was 
introduced in 1965 and is administered by the local 
authorities under the general supervision of the 
Department of the Environment.) With very few 
exceptions, a landlord may not legally recover rent (net of 
rates) in excess of the amount registered. If one tenant 
leaves and another takes up the tenancy, the ‘fair rent’ 
remains the maximum that can be charged. However, 
once the rent for a letting is registered, it may be reviewed, 
on application by either party, once every three years, or 
earlier if there is a change of circumstances, eg 
improvements to the property. 

Some tenancies, called ‘controlled tenancies’, are still 
subject to the system of controlled rents originally laid 
down in the Rent Act 1957. The rent, net of rates, that is 
chargeable comprises an unchanging basic element plus, 
in certain circumstances, an additional amount linked to 
the cost of repairs and improvements undertaken by the 
landlord. 

The tenants of both controlled and regulated tenancies are 
subject to full security of tenure under the Rent Acts^. 
Also, if the tenant of either a controlled or a regulated 
tenancy dies, the spouse (or other close relative living with 
the tenant for the six months prior to his death) may 
succeed to the tenancy. In the case of a controlled tenancy, 
the first such ‘successor’ is also a controlled tenant; 
however, if the tenancy is inherited a second time, it 
becomes regulated and a ‘fair rent’ for the letting may be 
registered. 

' For example, Robert Reid The Rent Acts 1968 and 1974, (The Estates 
Gazette Ltd, 1975). 

^ The local authority may refer rents to the Rent Officer for his 
consideration, but he will only deal with local authority applications if 
he considers the rent being paid is too high. 

' They may not be evicted against their will without a County Court 
order for possession and such an order may be granted only in the 
limited number of circumstances specified in the legislation: Section 98 
of and Schedule 15 to the Rent Act 1977, which consolidated the 
previous legislation. 


No new controlled tenancies have come into being since 
1960. The number of these tenancies has declined, not 
only because individual controlled tenants have died or 
moved, but also because many controlled tenancies were 
converted into regulated tenancies under the Housing 
Finance Act 1972. Also, since 1969, controlled lettings in 
good repair providing all basic amenities for the exclusive 
use of the tenant have been eligible for conversion to 
regulation. 

A ‘restricted contract’"* is a letting which is subject to 
partial Rent Act protection. Rent Tribunals have 
jurisdiction to assess and register the rents payable under 
restricted contracts and to suspend a notice to quit for up 
to six months^. The majority of restricted contracts are 
lettings made by resident landlords, though some lettings 
in residential hostels and hotels also come into this 
category. (Since the Rent Act 1974 came into effect, the 
provision of furniture with the letting has no longer 
formed the basis for the distinction between regulated 
tenancies and restricted contracts.) 

3.2 Some other types of tenancy 

Where the landlord is a registered housing association, the 
Crown or a government department, the tenant does not 
have security of tenure under the current legislation. 
However, the rents for housing association lettings may be 
registered by the Rent Officer, and normally are, since 
otherwise the association cannot qualify for government 
subsidy. 

Tenants living rent free and some who pay very low net 
rents are also not covered by the security of tenure 
provisions of the current Rent Acts. 

An employee who is let accommodation by his employer 
and who is required to occupy that accommodation in 
order to carry out his job (for example, that of caretaker) is 
a ‘service licensee’ and as such is unprotected by the Rent 
Acts. However, a ‘service tenant’, who is let 
accommodation by his employer as a matter of 
convenience, rather than of necessity in order to do his job, 
is covered by the Acts as any other tenant would be. 
Tenants interviewed in the survey areas in 1976 were 
asked whether their accommodation went with their 
present job or with the job of anyone else in their 
household and 73 (7%) replied that it did. Table 3.1 shows 
how these 73 lettings were distributed by type of landlord 
and by net weekly rent. Most were lettings made either by 
^ Formerly referred to as a Part VI contract or a contraa to which Part VI 
of the Rent Aa 1968 applies. 

5 Eviction still may not take place without a County Court order for 
possession, but the landlord will be entitled to an order. 
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Table 3.1 Lettings where the accommodation went with the 
tenant s job by type of landlord and net weekly rent 
Densely rented areas of England and Wales 1976 


Type of landlord making the letting 
Resident individual 
Non-resident individual 
Company 

Charity/housing association 
Non-charitable trust/executors 
Other body (mainly public) 

Information not obtained 

% 

12 

35 

11 

1 

41 

7 

Net weekly rent 

% 

Rent free 

53 

Less than £3 

15 

£3 less than £5 

5 

£5 less than £7 

9 

£7 less than,(;i0 

9 

£10 less than £15 

6 

£15 less than £20 

2 

£20 or more 

1 

IW 

Information not obtained 
Letttngs where the accommodation 

7 

went with the tenant’s job 

73 


public bodies or by companies and more than half were let 
rent free. As it was not possible using survey data to 
distinguish between service tenants and service licensees, 
these lettings have not been tabulated as a separate 
category elsewhere in the report. Lettings which the 
tenant said went with his job or with that of someone else 
in his household formed 39% of the sampled lettings made 
by public and similar bodies, 11% of those made by 
companies, but less than 5% of those made by other types 
of landlord. 

Other categories of tenancy subject to limited protection 
or special provision under the Rent Acts did not occur in 
the sample in sufficient numbers to warrant separate 
analysis. For example, the survey included three holiday 
lettings, four lettings which had been let for the purposes 
of a holiday during the previous twelve months, six 
lettings rented from a college at which the tenant was a 
student, ten rented with business premises and seven 
where board was provided. 


3.3 Status of rent: control, registration and private 
agreement 

There was not complete agreement between landlords and 
tenants as to whether the rent for the letting was 
controlled, registered or agreed privately. Of the tenants 
who were interviewed, 31% were unable to answer this 
question at all, despite the fact that the procedures 
involved in rent control and registration were briefly 
explained to them. However, only 6% of the landlords 
interviewed could not give an answer. Where the landlord 
said the rent was registered and the tenant had given an 
answer (253 cases), there was 88% agreement: 2% of 
tenants in these cases however said that the rent was 
controlled while the remaining 10% thought that it was 
privately agreed. Where the landlord said the tenancy was 
controlled and the tenant had given an answer (80 cases), 
only 63% of these tenants also thought it was controlled: 
11% said the rent was registered and 26% that it was 
privately agreed. Finally, in cases where the landlord said 
the rent for the letting was agreed privately and the tenant 
had given an answer (250 cases), there was 86% agreement 
between tenants and landlords, but still 9% of these 
tenants thought the rent was registered and 5% that it was 
controlled. Of course it is possible that in some cases it was 
the tenant and not the landlord who gave the correct 
answer to this question, or occasionally both may have 
been wrong. However, it was necessary to make a decision 
one way or the other as to whose answer should be 
accepted in cases of disagreement and, owing to the 
relatively high level of uncertainty among tenants, we 
decided to accept the landlord’s account in these cases. 

Table 3.2(a) shows that, of all the sampled lettings, 12% 
were said either by their landlords or (where landlords 
were not interviewed or could not give an answer on this 
point) by their tenants to have controlled rents and 36% 
were said to have registered rents, leaving 52% whose rents 
were said to be privately agreed. In the category of 
tenancies with registered rents are included all lettings 
whose rents were said to have been fixed by either the Rent 
Officer or the Rent Tribunal, whether these lettings were 
regulated lettings, restricted contracts or housing 
association tenancies. In the category of tenancies with 
privately agreed rents are included those lettings not 
eligible for rent registration under the Rent Acts. 


Table 3.2(a) Lettings by type of landlord by status of rent 
Densely rented areas of England and Wales 1 976 

Type of tenancy Type of landlord making the letting 



Resident 

individual 

Non-resident 

individual 

Company 


% 

% 

% 

The rent for the 
letting was: 
controlled 

12 

20 

8 

registered by Rent 
Officer or Rent 
Tribunal 

4 

21 

44 

agreed privately 

84 

59 

48 


100 

100 


Information 
not obtained 

12 

6 

3 

Lettings for which 
either tenant or landlord 
interview obtained 

119 

355 

251 


1 1 ncludes 1 73 lettings for which the type of landlord was not established. 


All typesf 


Charity/ 

housing 

association 

Non-charitable 
trust/ executors 

Public body etc 


% 

% 

% 

% 

- 

26 

4 

12 

78 

38 

34 

36 

22 

36 

62 

52 

100 

100 

100 

Tm 

- 

- 

2 

81 

160 

58 

78 

11943 



t 

1 


] 
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The largest proportions of controlled rents were found 
among lettings made by non-resident individual 
landlords, non-charitable trusts and executors. In fact, 
70% of the controlled lettings in the sample were let by 
these types of landlord (see Table 3.2(b)). The highest 
proportions of registered rents were found among lettings 
made by charities and housing associations (with 78% 
registered) and companies (with 44% registered). Between 
them these two types of landlord accounted for nearly two 
thirds of all lettings said to have registered rents. Lettings 
made by resident individuals had the lowest proportion, 
4%, of registered rents and such lettings accounted for 
only 1% of all lettings said to be registered. 

Of the lettings made by resident individual landlords, not 
all were ‘restricted contracts’. In addition to the 12% 
whose rents were said to be controlled, a detailed 
examination of the schedules revealed an estimated 13% 
which were unfurnished tenancies created prior to the 
enactment of the Rent Act 1974 - a group of lettings which 
remained regulated under the provisions of this Act in 
order that their tenants did not lose the protection 
extended to them under previous legislation. Thus, about 
three quarters of all sampled lettings made by resident 
individual landlords are estimated to have been ‘restricted 
contract’ lettings, ie about 9% of all sampled lettings. 

Table 3.3 shows the nature of the accommodation which 
was let with controlled, registered and privately agreed 
rents. Lettings with controlled rents formed a rather 
special group: nearly all were in property built before 1919 
and more than half consisted of a whole house compared 
with only 28% of all lettings in survey areas. Less than a 
quarter of the controlled tenants had exclusive use of a 
bath or shower, a washhand basin, a sink, hot and cold 
water and an inside lavatory. This may be explained, not 
only by the high proportion of older properties among 
those with controlled rents, but also by the fact that, since 
1969, controlled lettings in good repair providing all basic 
amenities for the exclusive use of the tenant have been 


Table 3.2(b) Lettings by status of rent by type of landlord 
Densely rented areas of England and Wales 1976 


Type of landlord 
making the 
letting 

The rent for the letting was; 


All 

controlled 

registered 
by Rent 
Officer or 
Tribunal 

agreed 

privately 

lettingst 


% 

% 

% 

% 

Resident 

individual 

11 

1 

17 

12 

Non-resident 

individual 

58 

21 

40 

35 

Company 

17 

30 

23 

25 

Charity/housing 

association 


35 

7 

15 

Non-charitable 

trust/executors 

12 

6 

4 

6 

Public body etc 

2 

7 

9 

7 







100 

100 

100 

100 

Information 
not obtained 

13 

38 

64 

173 

Lenings forwhich 
either tenant or 
landlord interview 
obtained 

136 

397 

580 

1194f 


t Includes 81 tellings for which slams of reni was noi esiablished. 


eligible for conversion to regulated lettings. 

Comparing the lettings whose rents had been registered 
with those whose rents had been privately agreed, a 
greater proportion (29% compared with 16%) were in 
property built since 1919; fewer consisted of converted 
flats or rooms and more of purpose built flats or houses; 
and three quarters (compared with just under half of those 
where the rent was privately agreed) provided all basic 
amenities for the exclusive use of the tenant. These 
differences are explained by the fact that so many of the 
lettings with registered rents were let by charities, housing 
associations and companies, whose lettings, as we have 
seen, were of a relatively high standard as regards age and 
the provision of amenities (see Tables 2.10 and 2.11). 

In cases where the letting was said to have a registered 
rent, some additional information was obtained. 
Informants were asked whether the rent had been 
registered by the Rent Officer or by the Rent Tribunal, in 
what year it had first been registered, who had applied to 
have the rent registered the first time and whether the rent 
currently paid was the full current registered rent or not. 
Again there was a substantial measure of disagreement 
between landlords and tenants as to these details of the 
registration and again it was decided to accept the 
landlord’s account as more likely to be accurate in cases 


T able 3.3 Lettings by status of rent by age, by type of 

accommodation and by amenities 
Densely rented areas of England and Wales 1976 


Accommodation 

characteristics 

The rent for the letting was: 


All 

controlled 

registered 
by Rent 
Officer or 
Tribunal 

agreed 

privately 

lettingst 


% 

% 

% 

% 

Age of building 
Built before 1919 

93 

71 

84 

81 

Built 1919-1944 

5 

22 

8 

13 

Built since 1944 

2 

7 

8 

6 


100 

100 

100 

100 

Information 
not obtained 

16 

48 

68 

193 


% 

% 

% 

% 

Type of 

accommodation 
Whole house 

54 

32 

21 

28* 

Purpose built flat 

20 

41 

12 

22* 

Convened flat or 
other part of house 

26 

27 

67 

50* 







100 

100 

100 

100* 

Information 
not obtained 

- 

1 

4 

32 


% 

% 

% 

% 

Exclusive use of all 
basic amenitiesj 
Yes 21 

77 

49 

55 

No 

79 

23 

51 

45 







100 

100 

100 

100 

Information 
not obtained 

10 

33 

85 

139 

Lettings for which 
either tenant or 
landlord interview 
obtained 

136 

397 

580 

11943 


t Includes 81 tellings for which slalus of renl was nol esiablished. 

* The base for ihese perceniages is 1299, ie ihe loiat sample of ideniified 
tellings. 

J The amenilies referred lo are: (a) bath or shower; (b) washhand basin; 
(c) sink; (d) hot and cold water lo each of these; and (e) an inside lavatory. 
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where tenant and landlord answers were different. An 
example of the degree to which the replies to these 
questions are likely to be inaccurate is supplied by the fact 
that, although, as we have seen, only 1% of lettings said to 
have registered rents were let by resident individual 
landlords, 6% were said to have been registered by the 
Rent Tribunal rather than by the Rent Officer. 

The distribution of the lettings said to be registered (397 in 
all) by the stated first year of registration was as follows: 
15% before 1971, 8% in 1971, 10% in 1972, 29% in 1973, 
15% in 1974, 15% in 1975 and 8% in the part year January 
to October 1976. The comparatively large proportion 
which were said to have been first registered in 1973 is 
almost certainly attributable to the decontrol under the 
1972 Housing Act of three groups of controlled tenancies 
defined according to rateable value. The conversion of 
these three groups of controlled tenancies to regulation 
took place on April 29th 1973, July 1st 1973 and January 
1st 1974. 

In 88% of cases, it was the landlord who was said to have 
made the initial application to the Rent Officer or 
Tribunal. In 7% of cases, the tenant or the previous tenant 
had made the application; in 4% of cases, the landlord and 
tenant had applied together; and in the remaining 1% of 
cases, the local authority had applied. One reason for the 
high proportion of applications by landlords may be the 
fact that, under the Rent Acts, a landlord normally can 
only insist upon an increase in the existing rent if the Rent 
Officer registers a higher rent. However, 54% of the 
landlords of the registered lettings compared with only 
31% of the landlords of all the sampled lettings (see Table 
3.7) said that they generally preferred when letting 
accommodation to have the rent registered. Table 3.9 in 
the next section shows that, where the landlord’s general 
preference was to register his rents, although quite often 
he said that this avoided argument with the tenants, in 
only 5% of cases did he specifically say that tenants would 
not otherwise agree to rent increases. It seems likely that 
one important explanation of the preponderance of 
landlords’ applications for registration again lies simply in 
the types of landlord concerned. 

Once a rent is registered it may be reviewed upon 
application by either party every three years and whenever 
an existing rent is increased by the Rent Officer, it is likely 
that the increase will not be payable immediately but will 
be phased over two years®. In the survey areas in 1976, in 
51% of cases where the rent was registered, the current 
payable rent was said to be less than the full current 
registered rent because of phasing. As we shall see in the 
next section, where a landlord preferred in general not to 
have his rents registered or thought that registered rents 
did not in general provide an adequate income for the 
private landlord, such a landlord often criticised the delay 
in registered rent increases caused by the three year review 
system and the phasing regulations (see Tables 3.10 and 
3.11). 

‘ There are three systems of phasing and within each system there are 
differences in the exact terms depending upon the individual 
circumstances of the tenancy and the registration. 


In cases where informants said they had been renting or 
letting the property when the rent was first registered, we 
asked whether they personally had been satisfied with the 
level of rent which was registered that first time or not. 
Table 3.4 shows that, while 78% of tenants said they had 
been satisfied with this first registered rent, only 58% of 
landlords said that they had been satisfied with it. 
However, it is interesting to note from Tables 3.5 and 3.6 
that, when we asked the tenants and landlords of non- 
registered lettings why they had not applied to have the 
rent registered, 61% of tenants said they thought the rent 
level would be raised or the existing rent confirmed by the 
Rent Officer (or Tribunal) and only 7% of landlords said 
they thought the rent level would be reduced if it were 
registered. 

Other reasons given by tenants for not applying to have 
the rent registered generally indicated contentment with 
the status quo or apathy. However 8% said that they had 
not applied because they did not want to upset the 
landlord. These answers varied from those which 
suggested a good tenant-landlord relationship: 

The landlord is a personal friend and we don’t want to 

T able 3.4 Lettings with registered rents - landlord’s and 
tenant’s satisfaction with the level of rent first 
registered 

Densely rented areas of England and Wales 1976 


Satisfaction with level of 
rent first registered 

The tenants of 
the lettings 

The landlords of 
the lettings 

Satisfied with the level of rent 

% 

% 

which was first registered 
Not satisfied with the level of rent 

78 

58 

which was first registered 

22 

42 


100 

100 

Information not obtained 
Lettings with registered rents for 
which tenant/landlord interview 
obtained and where the rent was first 
registered while this person was the 

/ 

7 

tenant/landlord 

222 

313 


Table 3.5 Lettings whose tenants said the rent was not 
registered - tenant’s reasons for not applying 
Densely rented areas of England and Wales 1976 


The tenant had not applied to have the 
rent registered becauset: 
he thought the letting was not eligible 
for rent registration 

3% 

he thought the rent would be raised by 
the Rent Officer/Tribunal 

32% 

he thought the rent would be the same 
if it weru registered 

29% 

he was happy with the present situation 

16% 

he didn’t want to upset/get on bad terms 
with the landlord 

.8% 

he had never thought about it/didn’t 
know how to go about it 

7% 

he didn’t want the bother and trouble of it 

6% 

he preferred a private agreement/ 
preferred to honour a private agreement 

1% 

his rent was covered already by a rent 
rebate or social security payment 

1% 

other reasons 

2% 

he was in the process of applying to 
have the rent registered 

1% 


1 nformation not obtained / 2 

Lettings whose tenants said the rent 

was not registered 244 


t Some tenants gave more than one reason, so these percentages sum to more 
than 100. 
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spoil it 

through those which were fairly neutral: 

We're on good terms with the landlord. It’s better to 
keep it that way 

to those which indicated some fear of reprisal: 

We won’t go to the Rent Tribunal because the landlord 
will say: right all of you out! 

Where the landlord said that the rent for the letting was 
not registered, in 20% of cases he thought that it was not 
eligible for registration, either because the tenancy was 
controlled or because it was outside the scope of the Rent 
Acts for some other reason. In another 22% of cases he 
thought that the Rent Officer (or Tribunal) would reduce 
the level of rent or only confirm it at its current level if he 


applied to have it registered. Other than these, the main 
reason given by the landlords of the non-registered 
lettings for not applying to have the rent registered was 
that they simply preferred to have a private agreement 
with the tenant: 5% specifically mentioned that they 
disliked getting involved with the council or with 
officialdom generally. A few, 4%, said that, even though 
they did not think that a registered rent would necessarily 
be lower than the current rent, it would not be financially 
worthwhile to them to have the rent registered because of 
the phasing of any future increases under the present 
system: 

It’s phased over three years, whereas if you agree an 
increase with your tenant you get an increase right 
away. 


Table 3.6 Lettings whose landlords said the rent was not 
registered - landlord’s reasons for not applying 
Densely rented areas of England and Wales 1976 


The landlord had not applied to have the 

rent registered becausef: 

he thought the letting was not eligible 

20% 

for rent registration 

he thought the rent would be reduced by 
the Rent Officer/Tribunal 

7% 

he thought the rent would be the same if 
it were registered 

he was on good terms with the tenant/ 
preferred to negotiate the rent with 
the tenant 

15% 


21% 

he was happy with the present situation 

8% 

he had never thought about it 

6% 

he didn’t want the bother and trouble of it 

6% 

he didn’t want to get involved with 
officialdom/the council 

5% 

he thought it would not be worth while 
financially because registered rents 
are phased 

4% 

he wanted to charge a lower rent than that 
which would be registered 

4% 

the letting needed modernising/redecorating 
the property was due for demolition or 
compulsory purchase 

4% 

2% 

other reasons 

2% 

he was in the process of applying to have 
the rent registered 

3% 

Information not obtained 

72 

Lettings whose landlords said the rent 
was not registered 

597 


t Some landlords gave more than one reason, so these percentages sum to more 
than 100. 


3.4 Landlords’ general attitudes to rent registra- 
tion 

Table 3.7 shows that 58% of the landlords of the lettings 
generally preferred when letting accommodation to agree 
the rent privately rather than to go to the Rent Officer (or 
Tribunal) for an assessment. Only 31% said that in general 
they preferred to have the rent registered. However, when 
we lopk at the lettings by landlord type, we find a large 
variation in attitude. In only 8% of the cases where the 
landlord was a resident individual, did he or she prefer to 
have the rent for the letting registered; whereas in cases 
where the letting was made by a charitable or public body, 
a non-charitable trust or executors, 50% of landlords said 
they preferred in general to have the rent registered. 

The landlords of the lettings were also asked whether, in 
their experience, they felt that rent registration resulted in 
an adequate rent income from the point of view of the 
private landlord. Many, 29%, said they could not give 
ananswer as they had no experience of rent registration 
(see Table 3.8). In only 17% of cases, that is in 24% of the 
cases where an opinion was given, did the landlord say he 
felt that rent registration did result in an adequate rent 
income from the private landlord’s point of view. Again, 
there was considerable variation by type of landlord. In 
only 1 1% of cases where the landlord was a company did 
this landlord feel that registered rents provided an 


Table 3.7 Lettings by type of landlord by whether the landlord 
preferred to register rents for his lettings 
Densely rented areas of England and Wales 1976 


Whether landlord 

Type of landlord making the letting 





All types 

preferred to 
register rents 

Resident 

individual 

Non-resident 

individual 

Company 

Charity/ 

housing 

association 

Non-charitable 

trust/executors 

Public body etc 



% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

When letting 
accommodation the 
landlord in general 
preferred: 
to have the rent 
registered 

8 

21 

32 

50 

50 

51 

31 

to have a private 
agreement with the 
tenant 

74 

66 

59 

47 

34 

32 

58 

No preference 

18 

13 

9 

3 

16 

17 

11 


100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

Information 
not obtained 

7 

7 

8 

8 

2 

7 

39 

Lettings for which 
landlord interview 
obtained 

119 

355 

251 

160 

58 

78 

1021 
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T able 3.8 Lettings by type of landlord by whether the landlord 

felt that rent registration resulted in an adequate rent 
Densely rented areas of England and Wales 1976 


Whether landlord Type of landlord making the letting AH tvoes 

f/»lt r#»nr r#»£TicfT*atirtn — 


lelt rent registration 
resulted in an 
adequate rent 

Resident 

individual 

Non-resident 

individual 

Company 

Charity/ 

housing 

association 

Non-charitable 

trust/executors 

Public body etc 


In his experience the 
landlord felt that rent 
registration resulted in: 
an adequate rent 
income from the point 
of view of the private 
landlord 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

9 

12 

11 

39 

20 

22 

17 

an inadequate rent 
income from the point 
of view of the private 
landlord 

19 

53 

75 

48 

75 

41 

54 

He could not say as he 
had insufficient 
experience 

72 

35 

14 

13 

5 

51 

29 


100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 


Information 
not obtained 

7 

3 

6 

6 

2 


26 

Lettings for which 
landlord interview 
obtained 

119 

355 

251 

160 

58 

78 

1021 


adequate rent income, whereas, in contrast, where the 
landlord was a charity or housing association, in more than 
a third of cases it was felt that registered rents did provide 
an adequate rent income from the point of view of the 
private landlord. It is worth making the point that the 
general principle of the subsidy paid to registered housing 
associations is that they receive the difference between 
their costs and the fair rents registered by the Rent 
Officer: so the level of rent does not affect the total amount 
of money they receive. 

Where the landlord of the letting was a resident 
individual, 72% could give no opinion about the adequacy 
of registered rents because they said they had never dealt 
withthe Rent Officer or Rent Tribunal. This was also true 
in more than a third of the cases where the landlord was a 
non-resident individual or a public or similar body. 

An examination of the variability by landlord type in 
Table 3.8 suggests that the answer to the question as to 
whether registered rents were or were not adequate was 
related very strongly to the landlord’s own views on what 
an adequate rent for his lettings should cover. In the next 
section we shall be investigating the different ways in 
which properties were regarded by their landlords and the 
variation in the kinds of things that the landlords expected 
an adequate rent for these lettings to cover. First however, 
in the remaining tables in this section, we summarise the 
reasons given by those landlords who preferred in general 
to register their rents (Table 3.9), by those who preferred 
in general to agree the rent privately (Table 3.10) and by 
those who felt that rent registration did not result in an 
adequate rent income from the private landlord’s point of 
view (Table 3.11). 

From Table 3.9 we see that, where the landlord of the 
letting preferred in general to register his rents when 
letting accommodation, his reasons most commonly were 
non-fmancial in nature. In 60% of cases, it was because he 


thought that rent registration saved arguments or was 
fairest to both parties: 

The tenants can’t come round avguing about rent. We 
would rather accept less from the Rent Officer than 
have a running battle with tenants 
It’s accepted by both sides as a fair rent and there can be 
no argument about it 

It’s much fairer for both parties - for the-landlord to 
know what the right rent to charge is and for the tenants 
to know they aren’t exploited. 

In 21% of cases, it was because the landlord was required 
to register his rents - for example, in the case of many 
housing associations, in order to qualify for a subsidy from 
public funds. The only other reason given in any 
substantial proportion of cases (14%) was that the landlord 


I 


Table 3.9 Lettings whose landlords in general preferred to 
register the rent - reasons given 
Densely rented areas of England and Wales 1976 


The landlord in general preferred to 
have the rent registered when letting 
accommodation becausef: 
there were no arguments/ 
it was fairer to both parties 

60% 

the rents for this landlord 

had to be registered by law/in order 

to get a Housing Corporation grant 

21% 

if the landlord didn’t register 
the rent the tenant might do so 

14% 

otherwise the tenant wouldn’t 
agree to the rent suggested by the 
landlord 

5% 

the registered rent would be 
higher 

3% 

it was fairer to the tenant 

3% 

it made things simpler 

2% 

the Rent Officer could give 
help and advice 

1% 

property with registered 

rents fetch a higher price when sold 

1% 


Information not obtained 
Lettings whose landlords in general 

preferred to register the rent 30 1 


t Some landlords gave more than one reason, so these percentages 
sum to more than 100. 
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Table 3.10 Lettings whose landlords in general preferred to 
agree the rent privately - reasons given 
Densely rented areas of England and Wales 1976 


The landlord in general preferred to 
have a private agreement with the 
tenant about the rent becausef; 
the privately agreed rent would 
be higher 

38% 

it was more agreeable and pleasant 
to agree privately 

28% 

there was no need to go to the Rent 
Officer/never thought about it 

17% 

getting the rent registered was slow/ 
inefficient/too much bother 

12% 

it was easy to review the rent with 
a private agreement/because registered 
rent increases are phased 

10% 

a private agreement was more flexible/ 
allows freedom of action 

5% 

the landlord disliked external inter- 
ference/statutory interventioB 

3% 

with the rent registered it was more 
difficult to regain possession 

3% 

the landlord wanted to charge rents 
lower than the registered rents 

2% 

the landlord’s property was not 
eligible under the Rent Acts 

2% 

other reason 

1% 


Information not obtained 
Leilings whose landlords in general 

preferred to agree the rent privately 568 


t Some landlords gave more than one reason, so these percentages sum to more 
than 100. 

felt that he might as well register his rents from the start, as 
the tenant would probably do so sooner or later: 

The tenant can go to the Rent Officer and get any 
agreement annulled, so we may as well go to him in the 
first place. 

In Table 3.10 we see that, in 38% of the cases where the 
landlord when letting accommodation preferred to reach a 
private agreement with the tenant about the rent, the 
reason given was financial, that is the landlord thought 
that in general a privately agreed rent would be higher 
than a registered rent. The system of reviewing registered 
rents only once every three years or the system of phasing 
the increases in registered rents was given as a reason in 
10% of cases. Another reason often mentioned, in 28% of 
cases, was that the landlord found it more pleasant and 
agreeable to reach a private agreement with the tenant and 
here again landlords often referred to a dislike of 
bureaucratic interference. 

Where a landlord said that he felt rent registration resulted 
in an inadequate rent income from the point of view of the 
private landlord, we asked: 

Would you say that is because, registered rents are fixed 
too low initially, because they are not reviewed often 
enough, or why would you say it is? 

Landlords often gave quite lengthy answers on this point, 
mentioning a number of reasons why they felt that 
registered rents were inadequate (see Table 3.1 1). In 68% 
of cases, it was thought that registered rents were fixed too 
low initially; in 42% of cases that they were not reviewed 
often enough; 15% mentioned the phasing procedure; 14% 
said that registered rents did not keep pace with inflation; 
9% were concerned that the system was unfair in that it 
was biased in favour of the tenant or said that 


Table 3.11 Lettings whose_ landlords felt that rent registration 
resulted in an inadequate rent - reasons given 
Densely rented areas of England and Wales 1976 


The landlord felt that rent 


Given as main 

registration resulted in an 
inadequate rent income from 
the point of view of the 


reason 

private landlord becausef: 


% 

registered rents were fixed 
too low initially 

68% 

58 

registered rents were not 
reviewed often enough 

42% 

17 

increases in registered rents 
were phased 

15% 

3 

registered rents took no 
account of inflation 

14% 

4 

registered rents were biassed 
in favour of the tenant/ 
discrepancies existed between 



different Rent Officers 

9% 

7 

registered rentj took no 
account of capital costs and 
expenditure on repairs, etc 
registered rents were worked 

8% 

1 

out on an unrealistic/false basis 

3% 

3 

other reason 

2% 

2 

don’t know 

1% 

5 



100 

Information 
not obtained 



Lettings whose landlords felt that 
rent registration resulted in an 
inadequate rent income 

539 

539 


t Some landlords gave more than one reason, so the percentages in the first 
column sum to more than 100. 


discrepancies between areas existed because of the way the 
rent assessment criteria were applied by different Rent 
Officers; 8% complained that registered rent levels took no 
account of the cost to the landlord of repairing and 
improving his property; and 3% said they thought that the 
criteria underlying the fair rents assessment system were 
out of touch with reality: 

Artificially devised standards are perpetuated in an 

artificial environment. 

In cases where the landlord gave more than one reason he 
was asked to say which he thought was the main reason 
that registered rents resulted in an inadequate rent income 
from the point of view of the private landlord. In 58% of 
cases, landlords mentioned as the main or only reason the 
fact that, in their opinion, registered rents were fixed at too 
low a level initially. 

3.5 Rent levels and their perceived adequacy 

Table 3. 12 (a) shows the distribution of the sample of len- 
ings by net weekly rent, according to whether the rent was 
controlled, registered or privately agreed. Again, in cases 
where the landlord and tenant data did not agree, the 
landlord’s statement of the net rent has been accepted. 
Very often tenants did not know the net rent, since they 
could not say how much of the rent they paid was to cover 
rates. 

Of all lettings in survey areas in 1976, 7% were let rent free 
and these rent free lettings accounted for 14% of the 
tenancies with privately agreed rents. The proportion of 
controlled tenancies with very low net rents was large, 
with 85% of controlled tenants paying less than £2> a week. 
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If we compare rent levels for the registered lettings with 
those for the lettings with privately agreed rents, we find 
that the latter group, as well as containing a substantial 
proportion of rent free lettings, also contained a relatively 
high proportion of lettings with net weekly rents of,(^10 or 
more. Rent levels for lettings with registered rents tended 
to cluster in the range £3 - £ 7 : 60% were in this range 
compared with only 36% of the lettings with privately 
agreed rents. 

Table 3.12 (b) shows the proportions of lettings with 
controlled, registered and privately agreed rents within 
each category of net weekly rent. Controlled lettings 
formed 36% of those with net weekly rents of less than,(;3, 
but only a very small proportion of lettings with higher 
rents than this. Lettings with registered rents formed the 
majority (55%) of those with rents between £3 and £ 7 , 
whereas the majority (60%) of rents of £7 or more were 
privately agreed. 

Table 3. 13 (a) shows the distribution by net weekly rent of 
the lettings made by different types of landlord. Lettings 
made by public and similar bodies were remarkable for a 


Table 3.12(a) Lettings by status of rent by net weekly rent 

Densely rented areas of England and Wales 1976 

Net weekly rent The rent for the letting was: All 

controlled registered agreed letting 

by Rent privately 

Officer or 
Tribunal 



% 

% 

% 

% 

Rent free 

- 

- 

14 

7 

Less than £3 

85 

18 

22 

28 

£i less than £5 

9 

35 

19 

24 

£5 less than £1 

2 

25 

17 

18 

£1 less than £10 

1 

11 

11 

10 

£10 less than £15 

2 

. 3 6 

10 

8 

£15 less than £20 

1 _ 

1 3 

-11 ' 

-17 ^ - 

£20 less than £30 

- 

1 

2 

1 

£30 or more 

- 

ij 

2J 

ij 


100 

100 

100 

100 

Information 





not obtained 

18 

19 

103 

201 

Lettings for which 





either tenant or 





landlord interview 





obtained 

136 

397 

580 

11944 


t Includes 81 lettings for which status of rent was not established. 


Table 3.12(b) Lettings by net weekly rent by status of rent 

Densely rented areas of England and Wales 1976 


Status of rent 

Net weekly rent 






All lettingsf 



Rent free 

Less than 
£3 

£3 less 
than £5 

£5 less 
than £7 

£7 less 
than £10 

£10 

or more 




% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 


The rent for the 
letting was: 
controlled 


36 

5 

1 

1 

3 

12 


registered by Rent 
Officer or Tribunal 

_ 

25 

57 

54 

43 

33 

36 


agreed privately 

100 

39 

38 

45 

56 

64 

52 



100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 


Information 
not obtained 


4 

3 

4 

4 

5 

81 


Lettings for which 
either tenant or 
landlord interview 
obtained 

67 

279 

235 

183 

98 

131 

1194t 



t Includes 201 lettings for which net weekly rent was not established. 


Table 3.13(a) Lettings by type of landlord by net weekly rent 
Densely rented areas of England and Wales 1976 


Net weekly rent Type of landlord making the letting Alltypesf 



Resident 

individual 

Non-resident 

individual 

Company Charity/ 

housing 
association 

Non-charitable 

trust/executors 

Public body etc 


% 


% 


% 

% 


% 


% 

% 

Rent free 

1 


6 


6 

5 


8 


21 

7 

Less than £3 

29 


37 


19 

16 


41 


30 

28 

£3 less than £5 

17 


25 


26 

35 


19 


3 

24 

£5 less than £7 

24 


13 


18 

29 


17 


14 

18 

£7 less than £10 

13 


6 


11 

9 


9 


17 

10 


£10 less than £15 

11 


7 


11 

3 


6 


8 

8 


£15 less than £20 

3 

-16 

2 

-13 

4 

-20 ^ 

-6 

- 

-6 

5 


-13 

£20 less than £30 

1 


2 


3 



- 


2 

1 


£30 or more 

1 _ 


2J 


2] 






ij 



100 


100 


100 

100 


100 


100 

100 

Information 












not obtained 

36 


29 


18 

2 


5 


1 

201 

Lettings for which either 












tenant or landlord inter- 












view obtained 

119 


355 


251 

160 


58 


78 

1194-\ 


+ Includes 1 73 lettings for which type of landlord was not established. 
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Lettings made by companies formed 25% of all lettings in 
survey areas in 1 976 but 37% of those with net weekly rents 
of £10 or more. Charities, housing associations, non- 
charitable trusts and executors let 21% of the total sample 
of lettings, but only 9% of those with net rents of £10 or 
more. 

Table 3.14 shows the relationship between the net weekly 
rent payable for the letting and the tenant’s net weekly 
household income from all sources. There is a clear 
tendency for tenants with higher incomes to be paying 
more in rent. Nearly all those with net weekly household 
incomes of less than £20 paid less than £10 weekly in rent 
net of rates, while 45% of those with net weekly household 
incomes of £100 or more were paying net weekly rents of 
£10 or more. Rent free lettings formed an exception to this 
tendency: many were made to tenants with relatively high 
household incomes and the income distribution of the 
tenants of these lettings was not substantially different 
from that for the whole tenant sample. 


high proportion, 21%, of rent free tenancies. However, 
because lettings made by these landlords formed only a 
small proportion of all sampled lettings, they accounted 
for only 25% of all the rent free lettings (see Table 3.13 
(b)): 31% of such lettings were made by non-resident 
individual landlords and 23% by companies. 

Many of the lettings made by non-resident individual 
landlords, non-charitable trusts and executors had net 
weekly rents of less than £3 and this reflects the 
concentration of controlled tenancies among lettings made 
by these types of landlord. Altogether, 55% of all lettings 
with rents less than £3 were made by these types of 
landlord. 

Altogether, 13% of sampled lettings had a net weekly rent 
of £10 or more. However, for different types of landlord, 
this proportion varied considerably, from 20% for lettings 
made by companies to only 6% for those made by charities, 
housing associations, non-charitable trusts and executors. 

Table 3.13(b) Lettings by net weekly rent by type of landlord 
Densely rented areas of England and Wales 1976 


Type of landlord Net weekly rent 


making the letting 

Rent free 

Less than 

£3 

£3 less 
than £5 


% 

% 

% 

Resident individual 

2. 

9 

6 

Non-resident 

individual 

31 

47 

37 

Qtmpany 

23 

17 

27 

Charity/housing 

association 

13 

10 

25 

Non-charitable 

trust/executors 

6 

8 

4 

Public body etc 

25 

9 

1 


100 

100 

100 

Information 
not obtained 

i 

18 

14 

Lettings for which either 
tenant or landlord 
interview obtained 

67 

279 

235 


t Includes 201 lettings for which net weekly rent was not established. 


All lettingsf 


£5 less 
than £7 

£7 less 
than £10 

£10 
or more 


% 

% 

% 

% 

12 

12 

11 

12 

25 

23 

33 

35 

25 

29 

37 

25 

27 

16 

7 

15 

5 

6 

2 

6 

6 

14 

10 

7 

m 

100 

100 

100 

13 

7 

8 

173 

183 

98 

131 

1194-\ 


Table 3.14.(a) Lettings by tenant’s net weekly household income 
by net weekly rent 

Densely rented areas of England and Wales 1976 

Net weekly rent Tenant’s net weekly household income 

Less than £15- £19 £20- £29 £30- £39 £40- £49 £50- £59 £60- £79 £80- £99 £100 or 

more 


% % % % % 


Rent free 

5 

9 

5 

8 

1 

10 

11 

16 

4 

1 

Less than £3 

57 

48 

32 

28 

23 

20 

15 

29 

11 

28 

£3 less than £5 

15 

28 

35 

21 

21 

27 

18 

20 

12 

24 

£5 less than £7 

18 

11 

19 

21 

24 

14 

25 

13 

17 

18 

£7 less than £10 

- 

3 

4 

14 

8 

13 

17 

13 

11 

lU 


£10 less than £15 

5 

1 

3 

7 

12 

10 

8 

5 

19 



£15 less than £20 

- 

_5 

-1 1 

-5 7 

-8 ^ 

-17 \ 

-16 ^ 

-14 “ 



-13 

£20 less than £30 
£30 or more 



1 

1 

1_ 

4 

3_ 

2_ 

6_ 

i_ 





100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

Median net 
weekly rent 

£2 

£3 

£4 

£4 

£5 

£5 

£6 

£4 

£9 

£4 

Information 
not obtained 

8 

18 

23 

26 

16 

16 

27 

10 

12 

180 

Lettings for which 











tenant interview 
obtained 

47 

110 

184 

142 

122 

86 

120 

55 

78 

1068f 


+ Includes 124 lettings for which tenant ’s net weekly household income was not established. 
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Table 3.14(b) Lettings by net weekly rent by tenant’s 
net weekly household income 

Densely rented areas of England and Wal es 1976 

Tenant’s net weekly 


household income 

Rent free 

Less than 
£3 

£3 less 
than £5 

£5 less 
than £7 

£7 less 
than £10 

£10 or 
more 



% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

Less than 15 

3 

10 

3 

5 


2 

5 

£I5-£19 

13 

20 

14 

7 

4 

1 

8 

12 

£20- £29 

13 

23 

30 

21 

10 

19 

£30- £39 

15 

15 

13 

16 

.22 

9 

15 

£40- £49 

13 

11 

12 

17 

11 

19 

13 

£50- £59 

11 

6 

10 

7 

13 

12 

9 

£60- £79 

16 

6 

9 

16 

22 

14 

13 

£80- £99 

11 

6 

5 

4 

8 

4 

6 

£100 or more 

5 

3 

4 

7 

10 

31 

8 


100 

100 

100 

100 

Too 



Median net weekly — 

household income 

£35 

£28 

£32 

£40 

£52 

£59 

£38 

intormation — 

not obtained 
Lettings for which 
tenant interview 

4 

25 

21 

15 

18 

17 

124 

obtained 

66 

249 

209 

161 

90 

113 

10685 


t Includes 180 lettings for which net weekly rent was not established. 

Table 3. 1 5 Tenant’s and landlord’s satisfaction with the current 
rent, by type of landlord and by status of rent 


Landlord type 
and status of rent 

Proportion of 
lettings whose 
tenants were 
satisfied with 
the rent 

Proportion of 
lettings whose 
landlords were 
satisfied with 
the rent 

Type of landlord 
Resident individual 

88% 

65% 

Non resident individual 

84% 

30% 

Company 

84% 

31% 

Charity/housing association 

88% 

54% 

Non-charitable trust/executors 

85% 

22% 

Public body etc 

82% 

35% 

Status of rent 
Controlled 

94% 

12% 

Registered by Rent Officer 
or Tribunal 

83% 

28% 

Agreed privately 

83% 

52% 

A 11 lettings for which tenant/ 
landlord interview obtained^ 

85% 

38% 


i nc luriuiurui ana lenanis oj rent free lettngs we) 
question and have been excluded from this table. 


t asked this 


In Table 3.15 is shown, by type of landlord and by 
whether the rent was controlled, registered or agreed 
privately, the proportions of landlords and tenants who 
were happy with the amount of rent which was currently 
charged for the letting. Whereas 85% of tenants felt that 
the rent charged for the letting was reasonable considering 
what they got for it, only 38% of landlords thought the rent 
for the lettings was adequate from their point of view. As 
might be expected because of the high proportion of very 
low net rents in this category, the tenants of the controlled 
lettings were more often satisfied with the rent charged 
than were the tenants of other lettings: 94% thought that 
the rent currently charged was reasonable considering 
what they got for it. However, there was very little 
variation by type of landlord in the proportion of tenants 
who were satisfied with the rent. 

The variation in the proportion of landlords who were 
satisfied was quite pronounced. Only 12% of the landlords 
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of the controlled lettings and only 28% of the landlords of 
lettings with registered rents felt that the rent they were 
currently receiving for the lettings was adequate from 
their point of view. In contrast, 52% of the landlords of the 
lettings whose rents had been privately agreed felt that the 
current rent for the letting was adequate. 

Looking at satisfaction by type of landlord, we find that, in 
nearly two thirds of cases where the letting was made by a 
resident individual landlord and in over half the cases 
where it was made by a charity or housing association, the 
landlord felt that the rent was adequate from his point of 
view, but this was true in less than a thircl of other cases. 

This variation in the proportion of landlords who were 
happy with the current rent for the letting is more than can 
easily be explained in terms of the actual amount of rent 
charged. We therefore return to the proposition that a 
landlord s opinion as to the adequacy of the rent was 
related essentially to his views on what an adequate rent 
for the letting should cover. We asked the landlord of each 
letting to choose from a printed card all the things which 
from his point of view he felt an adequate rent for his 
lettings in the sampled address should coyer and Table 
3.16 summarises the responses. The items on the card 
were as follows: 

return on the market value of the property) 
return on the purchase price of the property; 
contribution to mortgage/loan payments on the 
property; 
rates; 

repairs/wear and tear; and 
other outgoings. 

Firstly, it should be noted that, in 8% of all cases, the 
landlord said that an adequate rent for the letting should 
cover none of these things, since he did not let the property 
for financial reasons. Where the letting was made by a 
charity or housing association, the proportion answering 
in this way was 17%. Another striking feature of the table is 





that, in an invariably high proportion of cases, the 
landlord felt that an adequate rent for the letting should 
cover the cost of repairs. This proportion was 80% overall 
and never fell below 67% for any type of landlord. 

The proportion of landlords who mentioned that an 
adequate rent should cover rates or other outgoings was of 
course related to the proportion who incurred expenditure 
on these items. For example, in about one third of cases, 
the current gross rent for the letting was exclusive of rates, 
which were payable separately by the tenant, and this is 
reflected in the fact that in only 61% of cases did the 
landlord feel that an adequate rent for the letting should 
cover rates. Again, in a relatively high proportion of the 
cases where the letting was made by a resident individual. 


the landlord mentioned that an adequate rent should cover 
such items as heating, lighting or the telephone. In lettings 
made by other types of landlord, these items are usually 
paid for by the tenant separately and are not included as 
part of the rent to the landlord. 

However, the most interesting feature of Table 3.16 is the 
variability between different types of landlord in the form 
of financial return on the property, if any, mentioned as 
forming a necessary part of an adequate rent. To clarify 
these figures, we further classified the letting according to 
whether or not the landlord mentioned that an adequate 
rent should include a return on the market value of the 
property. If he did not, the letting was classified according 
to whether or not he mentioned that the rent should cover 


Table 3.16 Lettings by type of landlord by items which the landlord 
felt an adequate rent should cover 

Densely rented areas of England and Wales 1976 


Items the landlord felt 
an adequate rent for 
the lettings in the 
address should coverf 


Nothing/ address not let 
for financial reasons 
Return on market value 
of property 
Remrn on purchase 
price of property 
Contribution to 
mortgage/loan 
repayments on 
property 
Rates 

Repairs/wear and tear 

Management costs 

Insurance 

Heating/lighting/ 

water/telephone 

Other outgoings 

Improvements 

Information 
not obtained 


Type of landlord making the letting 




All types 

Resident 

individual 

Non-resident 

individual 

Company 

Charity/ 

housing 

association 

Non-charitable 

trust/executors 

Public body etc 

5% 

5% 

5%. 

17% 

9% 

14% 

8% 

18% 

53% 

70% 

25% 

58% 

37% 

48% 

19% 

28% 

26% 

4% 

19% 

17% 

21% 


30% 

20% 

17% 

57% 

4% 

3% 

24% 

74% 

71% 

45% 

66% 

42% 

49% 

61% 

67% 

85% 

82% 

79% 

85% 

68% 

80% 

7% 

26% 

36% 

36% 

47% 

24% 

29% 

1% 

17% 

18% 

9% 

21% 

1% 

13% 

24% 

7% 

14% 

9% 

2% 

4% 

11% 

14% 

12% 

12% 

3% 

9% 

23% 

11% 


1% 

2% 

1% 

2% 

1% 

1% 


12 12 19 3 5 7 


Lellings for which 
landlord interview 

obtained ffP 

t Landlords usually mentioned more than one item, so the percentages in each column of this table sum to more than 100. 


78 


1021 


Table 3.17 Lettings by type of landlord by the main form of return which 
the landlord felt an adequate rent should cover 
Densely rented areas of England and Wales 1976 


The main form of return 
on the address which 
the landlord felt an ad- 
equate rent should cover 


Type of landlord maki ng the letting 

Resident Non-resident Company Charity/ 

individual individual housing 

association 



Non-charitable 

trust/executors 


% 


Public body etc 


% 


All types 


% 


Return on the market 









value mentioned 

18 

53 

70 

26 

59 

37 

48 


Return on the purchase 
price mentioned (but 


-29 

-67 

-81 

-29 

-72 

-51 

-59 

not on the market 
value) 

11 

14 

11 _ 

3 


14_ 

11 _ 


Contribution to mort- 
gage/loan repayments 
only mentioned 

14 

4 

4 

34 


1 

10 


No form of return 









mentioned (ie only 
outgoings if anything 


29 

15 

37 

28 

48 

31 


mentioned) 

57 




100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 


Information 
not obtained 

12 

12 

19 

3 

5 

7 

58 


Lettings for which 
landlord interview 
obtained 

119 

355 

251 

160 

58 

78 

1021 



Table 3.18 The lettings by type of landlord by 

how the landlord regarded the property 


The landlord regarded 
the address mainly: 
as a home or future home 
for himself or his 
family 

as a financial invest- 
ment (or liability) 
as for some special use (eg 
provide homes for needy 
or for employees) 
in some other way 


Information 
not obtained 
Lettings for which 
landlord interview 
obtained 


119 


355 


26 


251 


a return on the purchase price. Again, if he did not, the 
letting was classified according to whether or not he said 
that an adequate rent should make a contribution towards 
the cost of any mortgage or loan current on the property. 
Table 3.17 shows how the lettings were distributed within 
landlord type according to this simplified classification. 

Clearly, different types of landlord had quite different 
attitudes. For example, for 81% of lettings made by 
companies, the landlord felt that an adequate rent should 
cover a return on either the market value or the purchase 
price of the property, whereas this was true for only 29% of 
lettings made by resident individuals, charities and 
housing associations^. Broadly speaking, the lettings can 
be classified into three groups by type of landlord. First 
there were those whose landlords typically mentioned the 
need for a return on the market value or purchase price of 
the property. This group of lettings included those made 
by companies, non-charitable trusts, executors and non- 
resident individual landlords. Then there were the lettings 
whose landlords typically mentioned either no form of 
return at all or only that an adequate rent should cover the 
cost of a current loan or mortgage. This group included 
the lettings made by charities, housing associations and 
resident individual landlords. Finally there were the 
lettings made by the group of public and similar bodies: in 
half these cases the landlord felt that the rent should cover 
a return on the market value or purchase price of the 
property, in the other half, these items were not 
mentioned as forming part of an adequate rent. 

’ The figure of 29% for lettings made by charities and housing 
associations masks a substantial difference between these two groups 
In so far as we were able to differentiate them, only 4% of the lettings 
ade by registered housing assoaations were required to show a return 

chaHrPh? K 5 *e property, whereas for lettings made by other 
charitable bodies the proportion was 50%. The reason for this 

charities, although non-profit making, are 
nevertheless largely self-financing or dependent upon voluntary 
contribution and may therefore need to make a financial return on at 
least some of the properties they let. Registered housing associations, 
on the other hand, are eligible for government subsidy and are therefore 
income^^ ^ financial teturn on their lettings through rent 


1 ype ot landlord making the letting 

Resident 

individual 

Non-resident 

individual 

Company 

Charity/ 

housing 

association 

% 

% 

% 

% 

92 

9 

1 


7 

86 

87 

6 

- 

3 

10 

93 

1 

2 

2 

1 

100 

100 

loo 

Too 


Non-charitable Public body etc 
trust/executors 


All types 


87 


55 


160 


58 


78 


48 


1021 


Table 3.18 provides further clarification of the situation. 
The landlord of each letting was asked whether he 
regarded the address containing the letting mainly as a 
home or future home for himself or his family, mainly as a 
financial investment (or liability) or mainly in some other 
way. More than 85% of the lettings made by companies, 
non-charitable trusts, executors and non-resident 
individual landlords were regarded by their landlords 
mainly as a finarcial investment (or liability): 92% of those 
made by resident individuals were regarded mainly as a 
home; and 93% of those made by charities and housing 
associations were regarded as being mainly for some 
special purpose, unconnected with the need for a financial 
return as such, for example the provision of homes for 
specified categories of people in need. Clearly, the group 
of lettings made by public and similar bodies was mixed as 
regards the motivation of the landlord. Table 3.18 shows 
that, while in 45% of cases these lettings were regarded by 
their landlords as being for some special non-financial 
purpose such as the provision of a home for an employee, 
the remaining 55% of lettings in this group were regarded 
mainly as a financial investment (or liability). 

3.6 Repairs and improvements® 

We have just seen that the way in which a letting was 
regarded by the landlord was substantially dependent 
upon the nature of the landlord and had a profound 
influence upon his desire for a financial return in the form 
of rent income. When we asked the landlord of each letting 
to say whether or not, thinking of all the property he let, he 
found his income from rent sufficient to cover ’all 
necessary repairs and give him a reasonable return, the 
same underlying difference between the financially 
motivated and the non-financially motivated landlord was 

* We asked both tenants and landlords about the need for repairs and 
improvements to the leumg and about their attitude, in view of this 
need, to the level of rent currently payable. We explained that, in 

'■^pairing or replacing of something 
hat Steady existed m the letting, while by improvements we meant the 
installing of something not already available in the letting. We asked 
1 ormants to exclude painting and decorating when assessing the need 
tor repair work. 
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apparent (see Table 3. 19). In cases where the landlord was 
a resident individual, a higher than average proportion 
said that their rent income from all lettings was sufficient 
to cover all necessary repairs and give a reasonable return 
and, in cases where the letting was made by a charity or 
housing association, the most common response was that 


the question, as put, was unanswerable, since no return on 
the letting was required. In the great majority of cases 
where the letting was made by a non-resident individual, a 
company, a non-charitable trust or executors, the landlord 
said his income from rent for all lettings was not sufficient 
to cover repairs and give him a reasonable return. 


Table 3.19 Lettings by type of landlord by whether the landlord found his rent from all lettings 
covered necessary repairs and gave him a reasonable return 

Densely rented areas of England and Wales 1976 


Whether rent covered 

Type of landlord making the letting 





All types 

repairs and gave 

Resident 

Non-resident 

Company 

Charity/ 

Non-charitable 

Public body etc 


reasonable return 

individual 

individual 

housing 

trust/executors 







association 





% 

% 

% 

% . 

% 

% 

% 

Thinking of all the 








property he let, the 
landlord found his 








income from rent: 
sufficient to cover all 








necessary repairs and 
give a reasonable 
return 

36 

15 

14 

10 

14 

16 

16 

insufficient to cover 
all necessary repairs 
and give a reasonable 
remrn 

50 

80 

74 

37 

84 

67 

68 

No return wanted 

9 

4 

10 

51 

2 

12 

14 

Other answer (usually 
qualified) 

5 

Too 

1 

Too 

2 

Tot 

2 

Tot 


5 

2 

ITO 

Information 



12 




30 

not obtained 
Lettings for which a 

10 

2 

2 





landlord interview 
obtained 

119 

355 

251 

160 

58 

78 

1021 


Table 3.20 Lettings by type of landlord by whether and why the landlord limited 
his expenditure on repairs and improvements 

Densely rente d areas of England and Wales 1976 

Whether expenditure Type of landlord making the letting 

on repairs and Resident Non-resident Company Charity/ 

improvements individual* individual housing 

limited association 



All types* 

Non-charitable Public body etc 
trust/executors 



Compared with what 
the landlord felt 
needed to be done: 
he limited the amount 
he spent on repairs and 

3.™'“"*' M 55 47 67 66 68 56 

becauset: 


the rent was 
inadequate 

7% 

28% 

28% 

3% 

43% 

12% 

22% 

income/funds 

insufficient 

45% 

12% 

7% 

4% 

9% 

14% 

13% 

costs of repairs etc 
too high 

9% 

8% 

5% 

- 

14% 

- 

6% 

limited by grant 
levels from funding 
body 



2% 

56% 

- 

35% 

12% 

compulsory purchase/ 
demolition order on 
property 
other reason 

8% 

6% 

3% 

1% 

4% 

1% 

3% 

14% 

2% 

3% 

8% 

4% 

4% 


he did not limit the 


amount he spent on 
repairs and improve- 
ments to the address 

36 

Too 

47 

1^ 

53 

33 

Tot 

34 

Tot 

32 

Tot 

44 

Tot 

Information 
not obtained 

2 

11 

8 

4 

2 

13 

40 

Lettings for which 
landlord interview 
obtained 

98* 

355 

251 

160 

58 

78 

woo* 


+ Some landlord, gave more than one reason, so these percentages occasionally sum to more than the percentage of lettings where the landlord 
limited the amount he spent. 

* Sublettings have been excluded. 


Table 3.21 Lettings by type of landlord by whether in the previous five years the landlord had 

improved any property which he still let and whether he had received improvement grants 
Densely rented areas of England and Wales 1976 p ovcmcm grants 


Whether landlord 
had improved 
his lettings 


Type of landlord ma king the letting 

Resident Non-resident 

individual individual 


In the previous five 
years, the landlord: 
had improved some of 
the property he still 
let or intended to let 
with the help of 
local authority 
grant(s) 

without the help of 
local authority 
grant(s) 

had not improved any of 
the property he still 
let or intended to let 


Information 
not obtained 
Lettings for which a 
landlord interview 
obtained 


17 


13 


83 


119 


Company 


43 


54 


18 


25 


33 


21 


355 


11 


251 


Charity/ 

housing 

association 


84 


66 


18 


160 


Non-charitable 

trust/executors 


All types 


Public body etc 


37 


83 


52 


26 


11 


49 


34 


30 


22 


24 


58 


It may seem somewhat surprising then to find in Table 
3.20 that the proportion of lettings whose landlords said 
they spent less on repairs and improvements to the address 
containing the letting than they felt to be necessary did not 
show the same variation by type of landlord. This 
proportion was no lower among lettings made by resident 
individuals, charities and housing associations than it was 
among those made by other types of landlord: indeed it 
was some what higher in these groups than it was among 
lettings made by non-resident individuals and companies. 
The situation is clarified when we consider the reasons 
given by different types of landlord for limiting their 
expenditure (see Table 3.20). Again a configuration of the 
lettings by landlord type according to the financial or non- 
financial motivation ofthe landlord emerges. In the case of 
lettings whose landlords in general were financially 
motivated, that is those let by non-resident individuals, 
companies, non-charitable trusts and executors, the 
landlord most often said that he was limited in his 
spending because the rent income from the property was 
too low. In contrast, where the letting was made by a 
charitable or public body, the most common reason given 
was that the organisation was limited in its spending by the 
amount of money made available by the appropriate 
funding body. Finally, in the case of lettings made by 
resident individual landlords, these individuals most 
commonly attributed any limitation in their spending on 
repairs and improvements to a lack of personal funds 
rather than to a lack of rent income from the property. 

Table 3.21 shows that 52% of the lettings were made by 
landlords who said that, during the previous five years, 
they had made improvements to some of the property they 
let. In three cases out of five, this improvement work had 
been done with the aid of a local authority grant. In the 
case of lettings made by charitable and public bodies, the 
proportion whose landlords had undertaken improvement 
work during the previous five years was very high, at 83- 
84%. The lowest proportions were found among lettings 


made by individuals, non-charitable trusts and executors: 
in particular, for lettings with resident individual 
landlords, the proportion who had made improvements 
to their lettings during the previous five years was only 
17%. Lettings made by individuals (resident 6r non- 
resident) were also the only group where, even if the 
landlord had carried out improvement work, he had in the 
majority of cases done this without the aid of a local 
authority grant. 

We asked landlords whether they would be more likely to 
make improvements to their lettings if larger 
improvement grants were available from the local 
authority on the existing basis. The landlords of just over a 
third of the sample of lettings said that they would be more 
likely to improve their lettings if this were the case (see 
Table 3.22). We also asked landlords whether higher levels 
of rent would increase the likelihood of their mak ing 
improvements to their lettings. The landlords of nearly 
half the sample of lettings thought that in this event they 
would be more likely to make improvements. There was a 
substantial overlap between the lettings whose landlords 
said they would be more likely to make improvements if 


Table 3.22 Lettings by conditions which would make the 

landlord more likely to carry out improvements 
Densely rented areas of England and Wales 1976 


I he landlord said he would be more likely 
to make improvements to his lettingst: 
if larger improvement grants were 
available from the local authority 
on the current basis 
if rent levels were higher 
The landlord said that neither larger 
improvement grants nor higher rents 
would make a difference to the amount 
of improvements he made to his lettings 

34% 

49% 

44% 

Inlormation not obtained 

47 

Lettings for which a 


landord interview obtained 

1021 


Some landords said that both larger improvement grants and higher rents 
would make t hem more likely to make improvements to their lettings, so these 
percentages sum to more than 100. 
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grants were increased and those whose landlords said they 
would be more likely to do so if rents were higher: in 44% 
of cases, the landlord thought that neither of these changes 
would make any difference to the amount of improvement 
work he carried out. 

Of course, not all lettings are in need of repair or 
improvement. Table 3.23 shows how many were 
considered by their landlords and by their tenants to be in 
need of major repair, improvement or both. While it is 
true that the tenants more often than the landlords 
considered that repair or improvement was necessary, still 
over half the tenants felt that the accommodation was not 
in need of these things. If we take the tenants’ opinions as 
giving an approximate upper estimate of the work 
necessary, we find that 14% of all sampled lettings were 
considered by their tenants to require both major repair 
and improvement work, 16% were thought to need major 
repairs only and 13% to need improvements only. 

Where major repair work was the responsibility of the 
landlord (by far the majority of cases) and the tenant 
considered that major repairs were necessary, we asked the 
tenant: 

If it meant better maintenance of the accommodation, 

would you be willing to pay a bit more rent? 

Table 3.23 Landlords’ and tenants’ opinions about the need for 
major repairs and improvements 
Densely rented areas of England and Wales 1976 


The need for major repairs 
and improvements 


The landlords The tenants 
of the lettings 


The accommodation was 

stated to need; 

both major repairs and 

improvements 

major repairs only 

improvements only 


More than half, 52%, said that they would be willing to do 
so. Where the tenant said that the accommodation was in 
need of improvement, we asked: 

Would you want these improvements done if it meant 
paying a bit more rent? 

Nearly two thirds, 65%, said that they would. We have 
seen in Table 3.15 that, for 80% of all lettings, the landlord 
considered that an adequate rent should cover the cost of 
repairs and that this proportion did not fall below two 
thirds for any type of landlord. InTable3.24, weshowthe 
answers given by those landlords who considered that the 
current rent for the letting was inadequate from their 
point of view, when asked to state by about how much 
weekly that rent would need to be increased in order to 
give an adequate rent. The median increase suggested was 
about £3.60 per week and the most common response, 
suggested in 39% of cases, was between £1 and £3 per 
week. The proportion of cases where the landlord 
suggested an increase of £10 or more per week was greater 
for registered lettings (19%) than it was for controlled 
lettings (13%) or for lettings where the rent was privately 
agreed (9%). 

Table 3.24 Lettings whose landlord felt that the current rent 
was inadequate by status of rent by increase which 
the landlord felt would provide an adequate rent 
Densely rented areas of England and Wales 1976 


The amount extra 
weekly which the 
landlord felt would 
give him an 
adequate rent 

The rent for the letting was: 


controlled 

registered 
by Rent 
Officer or 
Tribunal 

agreed 

privately 


% 

% 

% 

Less than£l 

3 

5 

3 

£\ less than £3 

45 

33 

44 

£3 less than £5 

21 

22 

21 

£5 less than £7 

12 

13 

12 

£7 less than £10 

6 

8 

11 

£10 less than £20 

13 

16 

7 

£20 or more 

- 

3 

2 


100 

100 

100 


All 
lettingst 


neither major repairs nor 
improvements 

68 

Tm 

57 

Tot 

Information 
not obtained 

10 

53 

23 

87 

Information 
not obtained 

Lettings for which landlord/ 
tenant interview obtained^ 

44 

WOO 

26 

1053 

Lettings whose 
landlords felt that 
the rent they were 
currently receiving 
was inadequate 

105 

251 

217 

575t 


t Subleitings have been excluded from this table. 


t Includes 2 lettings for which status of rent was not established. 
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4 Expressed letting policies 


4.1 Landlords’ reactions to the security of tenure 
provisions of the current legislation. 

We have seen in the previous chapter that different types 
of landlord, who regarded the letting they were making in 
very different ways, held rather different attitudes on the 
issues of rent levels and the ‘fair rents’ system currently in 
operation. Another aspect of the legislation on which 
landlords attitudes were sought during the interview was 
the legal restriction placed upon the circumstances under 
which a landlord might gain repossession of the 
accommodation he let. In this chapter, before considering 
the broader implications of landlords’ attitudes as 
reflected in their willingness to relet accommodation and 
to take on new lettings, we first examine the ways in which 
the landlords of the sampled lettings said that their letting 
policies had been affected specifically by the laws 
governing repossession. 

Table 4. 1 shows that, overall, the proportion of the lettings 
in survey areas in 1976 whose landlords felt that their 
letting policies had been affected by the laws on 
repossession was 35%. However, this proportion varied 
substantially by landlord type. We have seen that, in the 
case of lettings made by companies, non-charitable trusts, 
executors and non-resident individuals, the letting was 
most commonly regarded by the landlord primarily as a 
financial investment rather than in any other way (see 
Table 3.17), and we find that the landlords of this group of 
lettings were also more likely to report that their letting 
policies had been affected by the laws restricting the 
circumstances in which a landlord might repossess the 
property he let. In most of the cases where the landlord of 
the sampled letting was a resident individual or a 
charitable or public body, he felt that the security of 
tenure provisions of the current legislation had made no 


difference to his letting policies. Of course many of the 
landlords in the latter group had certain right of 
repossession of all the accommodation they let: the tenants 
of registered housing associations, government 
departments and the Crown are given no security of 
tenure under the law other than that a court order must be 
obtained before the eviction of tenants who are unwilling 
to leave can take place; and most tenants whose landlords 
are resident have only restricted security of tenure - the 
Rent Tribunal may suspend a notice to quit for a period of 
up to six months. 


Landlords who said that their policies had been affected 
by the laws on repossession were asked to say in what way C, 
their policies had altered. Their responses are summarised i 

in Table 4.2. Because of the small sample numbers in- 
volved, lettings made by resident individual landlords and 
by non-charitable trusts and executors have not been i 
tabulated separately. Those made by charities' have been 
included with those made by public and similar bodies. 

Table 4.2 shows that, in cases where the letting was made 
by a company or non-resident individual whose letting 
policies had been affected by the laws governing the right 
to repossess rented property, 51% and 42% respectively ' 
said that they had become unwilling to relet property 
which became vacant: 

It has made it more certain that we won’t let. It is on a 
landlord s conscience that he doesn’t want to evict 
people unreasonably ... If a company goes to court on a 
case, a genuine case, of a tenant persistently a debtor. 

It’s unlikely you will get possession 

In so far as we were able to distinguish between charities and registered 
housing associations, in no case of a letting made by a registered 
housing association did the landlord say that his letting policies had 
been affected by the laws governing repossession. 


Table 4. 1 Lettmgs by type of landlord by whether the landlord’s 

letting policies were affected by the repossession laws 
Densely rented areas of England and Wales 1976 


Whether landlord’s 
policies affected by 
repossession laws 

Type of landlord making the letting 





All types 

Resident 

individual 

Non-resident 

individual 

Company 

Charity/ 

housing 

association 

Non-charitable 
trust/ executors 

Public body etc 

The landlord said the 
laws on repossession 
of rented accommoda- 
tion: 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

had affected his 
letting policies 
had made no difference 
to his letting policies 

18 

82 

IM 

40 

60 

48 

52 

24 

76 

ITO 

42 

58 

ITO 

13 

87 

ITO 

35 

65 

IM 

Information 
not obtained 
Lettings for which 
landlord interview 
obtained 

9 

119 

5 

355 

15 

251 

160 

3 

58 

78 

32 

1021 
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If it became vacant, I’d probably leave it empty until 
the other became empty too and I could sell it. If you 
could let for a short time, I would relet it, but you can’t 
because if a tenant’s in you can’t get them out. 

The other common way in which the letting policies of 
these landlords had altered was that they had become 
more careful or restrictive in their choice of tenant: 

{The laws) have made me very selective with my 
tenants. I have been very lucky in only having had two 
bad tenants, but now I would choose them with great 
care. 

In 8% of cases where a non-resident individual landlord 
said his policies had been affected, he said that he now let 
only on a ‘short term’ basis. Although ‘short term lettings’ 
do not constitute a category recognised in the current 
legislation, it appears that these landlords felt that they 
could select tenants who would be certain or likely to leave 
after an agreed period of time. Where the landlord of the 
letting was a company whose policies had altered because 
of the laws on repossession, the company had often 
manifested its preference for short or fixed term letting by 
taking more specific action in order to retain its right of 
repossession under the law. For example, in 15% of such 

Table 4.2 Lettings whose landlords said the repossession laws 
had affected their letting policies by type of landlord 
by effects on letting policies 
Densely rented areas of England and Wales 1976 


Effects of repossession Type of lahdlord making the leuing 

AU 

laws on letting policies Non- 

Company Charity/ 

types* 

resident 


public body 


individual 


etc 


The landlord said that 





the laws on repossession 
of rented accommodation 
had affected his letting 





policies in that he wouldt: 
be more careful/restrict- 
ive in his choice of tenant 
be relurtant to relet 
property which became 

37% 

24% 

92% 

45% 

38% 

vacant 

42% 

51% 

- 

no longer make temporary 
lettings as repossession 



78% 

14% 

uncertain 

- 

- 

no longer provide 
furniture 

6% 

16% 

2% 

8% 

be unlikely to invest in 





further properties for 
letting 

only let on licence/service 

15% 

5% 

4% 

8% 


agreement/rent free 
only let to holiday 

— 

15% 

6% 

5% 

2% 

tenants 

1% 

14% 

allow property to stand 
empty rather than let it 

4% 

6% 

6% 

5% 

tighten up the leases, no 
longer allow tenants 



2% 

4% 

to sublet 

7% 

3% 

only let on a ‘short term’ 
basis 

8% 

1% 

_ 

3% 

Other answers 

11% 

6% 

- 

6% 

Answer not in terms of the 
question or information 
not obtained 

Lettings whose landlords said 

43 

27 

- 

80% 

the laws on repossession had 
affected their letting 




344* 

policies 

139 

113 

49 


+ Some landlords said their policies had changed in more than one way, so 
these percentages sum to more than 100. 

* I ncluding20 lettings made by resident individual landlords and 23 made by 
non-charitable trusts or executors. 

t Including 6 lettings made by resident individual landlords and 4 made by 
non-charitable trusts or executors. 


cases, the person we interviewed said that the company’s 
policy was now to let only on licence, on the basis of a 
service agreement or rent free and in 14% of cases, it was 
said that the company now only let to holiday tenants 
when accommodation fell vacant. Also in 16% of cases, the 
informant said that his company’s policies had changed in 
that the lettings it made were no longer provided with 
furniture. This latter change in policy suggests that, prior 
to the passing of the 1974 Rent Act, which extended the 
full protection available under previous Acts of 
Parliament to the tenants of lettings where substantial 
furniture was provided, such companies had taken steps to 
safeguard their right of repossession by furnishing their 
lettings. 

Where the landlord was a charitable or public body whose 
letting policies had been affected by the laws on 
repossession, in nearly all cases the effect mentioned was 
either that the organisation had simply become more 
careful in its choice of tenant: 

In the past. . . we took on a number of calculated risks. . . 
in the knowledge that, if the person concerned. . . proved 
to be ... a thoroughly bad tenant, possession could be 
recovered. We have now to be cautious and selective. . . 
Even though possession can be recovered, this is a 
lengthy and costly business 

or that it was no longer so ready to let accommodation on a 
temporary or interim basis: 

We used to make... temporary lettings... if vacant 
accommodation was required for future rehabilitation 
or redevelopment... This is now much more difficult to 
do and such lettings are fraught with uncertainty. 

In none of these cases did the landlord indicate that the 
laws on repossession of rented accommodation had caused 
him to be reluctant to continue with letting at all. 

In the previous chapter we saw that about a quarter of the 
sampled lettings made by resident individuals were 
controlled or regulated tenancies rather than restricted 
contracts. Also, in about 8% of cases, the resident landlord 
had some lettings other than those in the building where 
he himself was living. However, it was not generally these 
resident landlords who felt themselves to have been 
affected by the laws on repossession. In 2 of the 20 cases 
where a resident landlord said his policies were affected 
the letting was controlled, in 2 it was regulated and in one 
the landlord had lettings elsewhere. However, in the 
remaining 15 cases, the landlord appeared to be letting 
only on restricted contract to tenants in his home. For 
some of these landlords it seemed to be the cost, time or 
difficulty of exercising the right of repossession that had 
affected their letting policies: 

You have to take the tenant through the necessary legal 
process which is a hindrance. You didn’t have to go 
through it to let a place out 

but in other cases the informant seemed unaware or 
unsure of his rights under the law: 

I can’t get tenants out if I want to... even if I think 
they’re unreasonable tenants 

We have deliberately chosen students because we know 
that they do go and I gather it’s difficult to get rid of 
other tenants if they’re not suitable. 
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T able 4.3 Knowledge of the repossession laws affecting resident 

landlords - owner occupiers who did not let, resident 
landlords and other types of landlord 
Densely rented areas of England and Wales 1976 


Knowledge of the repossession laws 
affecting resident landlords 

Lettings made by 

organisational 

landlords 

Lettings made by 

non-resident 

individuals 

Lettings made by 

resident 

individuals 

Owner occupiers who 
did not let 


% 

% 

% 

% 

The landlord/owner occupier thought 

the fact that a landlord lived in the same 

house as his tenant: 

made it easier for him to gain 

repossession 

50 

44 

34 

41 

made no difference 

25 

38 

35 

41 

The landlord/owner occupier did not 
know whether this made it easier to 
gain repossessionf 

25 

18 

31 

18 


100 

100 

IM 

Too 

Lettings for which landlord interview 
obtained/ owner occupiers who did not let 

547 

355 

119 

816 


t Includes those where no information was obtained. 


4.2 Landlords’ and owner occupiers’ awareness of 
the security of tenure provisions of the current 
legislation 

For the landlords of the sample of lettings and for the 
sample of owner occupiers who were not letting part of 
their home, we attempted to measure how far they were 
aware of the current laws affecting a landlord’s right of 
repossession. We read^ the informant some examples of 
particular circumstances which, we said, might or might 
not affect a landlord’s right to repossess and asked him: 
Thinking of the law as it stands at present, can you tell 
me for each one whether you think (generally speaking) 
it makes it easier for a landlord to gain repossession or 
makes no difference. 

The circumstances were described to the informant as 
follows: 

(a) the accommodation is let with substantial furniture; 

(b) the landlord provides a hot meal each day; 

(c) the landlord once lived there and wants to again; 

(d) the tenant hasn’t paid his rent; 

(e) the landlord lives in the same house; 

(f) the landlord wants to sell the accommodation; , 

(g) the landlord intends to retire into the accommo- 
dation; 

(h) the landlord can find suitable alternative accommo- 
dation for the tenant; 

(i) the tenant has paid his rent, but has broken other 
terms of the agreement. 

It was hoped that informants who were acquainted with 
the law would answer for all of these examples except (a) 
and (f) that this circumstance generally speaking made it 
easier for a landlord to gain repossession. However, 
because of two difficulties arising partly from the 
complexity of the law itself and partly from the question 
wording, this question did not prove fully successful as a 
measure of knowledge. The first problem was that, 
although we asked informants to think about the effect of 
each example in general terms, it was nevertheless possible 
for an informant who knew of a particular case in point or 
who was well versed in the law to say that some of these 
circumstances made no difference to a landlord’s right of 
repossession unless other criteria were met. Answers 
which were qualified in this way were reclassified at the 
coding stage of the survey; however, similar cases may 

2 The informant was also handed a card upon which these examples were 
printed. 


have occurred where the informant did not voice the 
reasoning behind his apparently wrong answer. 


The second and more important reason why the answers 
to this question were unreliable as a measure of knowledge 
is that informants found it difficult, or in some cases 
irrelevant from their point of view, to distinguish between 
the letter and the practice of the law. Of the circumstances 
listed above, some in law gave a landlord no right of 
repossession, others gave the courts the discretion to grant 
repossession to the landlord, while still others generally 
speaking guaranteed the landlord’s right to repossess. 
However, even in these latter cases, a landlord whose 
tenant refused to leave still could not legally evict the 
tenant without obtaining a County Court order for 
repossession, on which in some instances there might be 
some stay of execution. Informants sometimes 
volunteered that their reason for saying that some or all of 
the circumstances described made no difference to the 
ease with which landlords might repossess their lettings 
was that the courts in practice did not choose to grant 
repossession in these circumstances, or that there still 
remained the time, trouble and cost of taking the matter 
through the legal process. 


I ■ 
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It is still of interest to note however that, in only 34% of the 
cases where the sampled letting was made by a resident 
individual, did that individual say he thought the fact that 
a landlord lived in the same house as his tenant made it 
easier for him to gain repossession; and in 3 1 % of cases, the 
resident individual landlord was unable to say whether 
this circumstance made it easier or not. Table 4.3 shows 
how the answers of the landlords who were resident 
individuals compare with those given by the landlords of 
the other lettings and by the owner occupiers who were 
not letting part of their homes. It would seem that, of all 
these groups, it was among the cases where the informant 
was himself a resident landlord that there was the lowest 
proportion who were aware of the law as it applied to such 
landlords. 


Two of the examples given above (the fact that the 
accommodation is let with substantial furniture and the 
fact that the landlord wants to sell the accommodation) 
make no difference at all generally speaking to a landlord’s 



Table 4.4 Lettings by type of landlord by landlord’s 
understanding of the repossession laws 
Densely rented areas of England and Wales 1976 


Type of landlord 
making the letting 

Proportion of lettings whose landlords 
thought that it was easier to gain re- 
possession if; 

the accommodation 
was let with sub- 
stantial furniture 

the landlord wanted 
to sell the accom- 
modation 

Resident individual 

33% 

19% 

Non-resident individual 

18% 

7% 

Company 

8% 

4% 

Charity 

12% 

5% 

Housing association 

5% 

5% 

Non-charitable trust/ 



executors 

9% 

3% 

Public body etc 

18% 

1% 

All lettings for which land- 



lord interview obtained 

15% 

7% 


right of repossession under the law. We might therefore 
assume that informants who said these circumstances do 
make it easier for a landlord to repossess were in ignorance 
of the law. It is possible, however, that some landlords 
who said it is easier to regain possession if furniture is 
provided were not in fact unaware of the law but simply 
considered that tenants of furnished lettings are more 
likely than other tenants to move on of their own accord. 
However, the provision of furniture was the first example 
given to the informant following an introduction by the 
interviewer which asked him to think of tho low os it stonds 
at present ’, so we would hope that the effect of this possible 
source of distortion has been minimised. Table 4.4 shows 
that in 15% of cases the landlord thought that, if the 
accommodation is let with substantial furniture, this 
makes it easier for the person making the letting to 
gain repossession. Where the informant was a resident 
individual landlord, the proportion of cases where he 
thought that the provision of furniture makes repossession 
easier was 33%. Again, in 7% of cases the landlord thought 
the person making a letting could more easily repossess it 
if he wished to sell the accommodation and, in cases where 


the landlord was a resident individual, 19% thought that 
this was true. 

For the reasons explained above, we cannot draw precise 
conclusions about the extent of informants’ knowledge of 
the laws governing a landlord’s right to repossess his 
lettings. However, it would appear that, in the densely 
rented areas covered by the survey, the lettings which 
were made by resident individuals more often than other 
lettings had landlords who were uncertain or unaware of 
their rights of repossession under the law. 

4.3 Landlords’ intentions for the lettings if vacated 

The landlord of each of the sampled lettings was asked 
what he would expect to do if that letting (or one of the 
lettings at the sampled address if there were more than 
one) were to be vacated. In cases where there was already a 
vacancy within the sampled address, the landlord was 
asked what he intended to do with that vacancy. 
Landlords were given a card upon which were printed the 
following alternatives: 
occupy the whole of it; 
occupy part of it; 

allow relatives to occupy the whole of it; 
allow relatives to occupy part of it; 
let (relet) it (all or part); 
sell it (all or part); 
improve/convert it for sale; 
improve/convert it to let; 
demolish it; 

do something else with it. 

Table 4.5 summarises landlords’ responses to this 
question. In 61% of cases the landlord of the letting said he 
would relet a vacanpy occurring in the sampled address. 
However, the proportion whose landlords were prepared 
to relet was considerably higher among the groups of 
lettings which were made by charitable and public bodies. 
Of the landlords of these lettings, 98% and 73% 


Table 4.5 Lettings by type of landlord by the landlord’s intentions 
for a vacancy occurring within the sampled address 
Densely rented areas of England and Wales 1976 

Landlord’s intentions Type of landlord making the letting 

for a vacancy at the Resident Non-resident Company Charity/ 

address individual individual housing 

association 


Ail types 

Non-charitable Public body etc 
trust/executors 


In the event of a vacancy 
occurring at the sampled 
address, the landlord said 
he intended tof: 


relet it/improve it 
to let 

52% 

50% 

56% 

98% 

55% 

73% 

61% 

sell it/improve it 
for sale 

8% 

39% 

35% 

1% 

37% 

18% 

27% 

occupy it himself or 
allow relatives to 
occupy it 

32% 

5% 

1% 

- 

2% 

- 

6% 

leave it empty for 
the time being 

14% 

5% 

8% 

1% 

6% 

5% 

6% 

demolish it or use it 
for non-residential 
purposes 


2% 


. 

_ 

4% 

1% 

Information 


13 





38 

not obtained 

5 

7 





Leitings for which 
landlord interview 

1 10 

355 

251 

160 

58 

78 

1021 


t Some landlords said they would use part of the letting in oneway and part in another iftt were to beconwvactmi[eg^ 
would occupy part of the letting themselves and relet part oftt) so these percentages in some cases sum to more than 100. 
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T able 4.6 Lettings by type of landlord by the landlord’s intentions 

for his holdings in the building if it became vacant 
Densely rented areas of England and Wales 197 6 

Landlord’s intentions Type of landlord making the letting 

for his holding in the — — 

building Kesident Non-resident Company 

'"'’•'"'‘■•"I-’- individual 


Charity/ 

housing 

association 


All types* 


Non-charitable Public body etc 
trust/executors 


If the landlord’s holding 
in the building containing 
the letting wereto become 
vacant, the landlord said 
he intended tot: 

(re)let it/improve it 
to let 

sell it/improve it 
for sale 

occupy it himself or 
allow relatives to 
occupy it 
leave it empty for 
the time being 
demolish it or use it for 
non residential 
purposes 


Information 
not obtained! 
Lettings for which 
landlord interview 
obtained 


40% 

40% 

36% 

93% 

42% 

67% 

49% 

34% 

52% 

60% 

4% 

52% 

24% 

43% 

43% 

4% 

1% 

- 

2% 

_ 

6% 

1% 

2% 

3% 

- 

4% 

4% 

2% 

- 

2% 

2% 

3% 

_ 

5% 

2% 

5 

27 

27 

33 

8 

2 

102 

98* 

355 

251 

160 

58 

78 

WOO* 


to become vacant (eg resident individual landlords 


, ,u ‘ ('fr uuuumg m One Way ano part m anothcT ij tt wcTO to become vocunt (egrcsidt 

c^monly said that they would continue to occupy part while reletting the rest) so these percentages in some cases sum to more kan 100 
! Includes cases where the landlord did not answer because he said the holding never would become vacant. 


Table 4.7 Lettings by the landlord’s reletting intentions 
by type of landlord 

Densely rented areas of England and Wale s 1976 

Type of landlord making the letting In the event of a vacancy occurring at 

the sampled address, the landlord; 
intended to did not intend 

relet it to relet it 


If the landlord’s holding in the building All lettlngst 
were to become vac ant, the landlord: 

intended to did not intend 

relet it to relet it 


Resident individual lo 

Non-resident individual 28 

Company 23 

Charity /housing association 25 

Non-charitable trust/executors 5 

Public body etc 9 


100 

Information not obtained 
Lettings for which landlord 
interview obtained 60 3 


14 

8 

12 

45 

30 

43 

28 

18 

32 

1 

27 

2 

6 

5 

6 

6 

12 

5 

100 

100 

Too 


380 440* 468* 


t Includes 38 cases where no information about the landlord’s intention regarding a vacancy was obtained- includes 10 
landlord’s intention regarding his holding was obtained. u uncy was ootainea, inciuaes lU. 


* Sublettings have been excluded. 


12 

35 

25 

15 

6 

7 

Too 


102I-\ 

cases where no information about the 


respectively said they would relet a vacancy occurring at 
the sampled address, while, among the lettings made by 
other types of landlord, the proportion whose landlords 
said they intended to relet was only just over a half. In a 
third of all cases where the landlord was a resident 
individual, he said that he intended to occupy the letting 
himself if it became vacant or to allow relatives to occupy it 
while, in cases where the landlord was most likely to 
regard the letting as a financial investment, that is where 
the letting was made by a company, a non-resident 
individual, a non-charitable trust or executors^, more than 
a third of the landlords said that they intended to sell the 
letting in the event of its becoming vacant. 

In 6% of cases, the landlord said that, if a vacancy were to 
occur at the sampled address, he would leave it empty for 
’ See Table 3.17. 


the time being. Of course, a landlord’s policy in respect of 
his property may alter depending on whether he has 
complete or only partial vacant possession of a particular 
holding. In two thirds of aU cases of lettings in survey areas 
in 1976, the landlord had a holding in the building that was 
greater than the letting itself. In these cases, in addition to 
enquiring about his plans for any single vacancy that 
might arise at the sampled address, we also asked him what 
he would do if his total holding in that building were to 
become vacant (apart that is, in the case of a resident 
landlord, from any accommodation which he himself was 
occupying). Table 4.6 shows that the proportion of the 
sampled lettings which, according to the landlord, would 
be relet if his total holding in the building were to become 
vacant was only 49%. The proportion that would be sold 
rose to 43% and the proportion which would be left empty 
fell to 2%. However, of the lettings made by charitable and 
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Table 4.8 Lettings whose landlords said they would not relet by 
type of landlord and reasons given 
Denselv rented areas of England and Wales 1976 




Reason why the landlord would relet 
neither a vacancy nor his holding in 
the buildingt 

Type of landlord making the letting 


All types 

Resident 

individual 

Non-resident 

individual 

Company 

Other 

organisation* 


Rents were too low 
Selling would give better value 
The restrictions on obtaining possess- 
ion/because of Rent Acts generally 
The bother and worry of letting 
The landlord wanted the space for some 
other purpose 

The high cost of repairs, etc 

The difficulty of getting good tenants 

The property was due for demolition 

or compulsory purchase 

Particular circumstances, eg lease 

expiring 

Other reasons 

7% 

13% 

27% 

38% 

4% 

7% 

9% 

9% 

61% 

24% 

16% 

15% 

8% 

8% 

8% 

8% 

4% 

4% 

80% 

21% 

14% 

1% 

1% 

11% 

2% 

1% 

4% 

8% 

31% 

9% 

11% 

3% 

3% 

6% 

11% 

9% 

26% 

57% 

18% 

14% 

11% 

9% 

8% 

5% 

5% 

5% 

8% 

Information not obtained 

7 

6 

5 

14 

32 

Lettings whose landlords said they would 
relet neither a vacancy nor their holding 
in the buildine 

52 

172 

108 

49* 

381 

r Some landlords gave more than one reason, so these percentages sum to more than 100. 

* This category includes one letting made by a charity, 26 made by non-charitable trusts or executors and 22 made by public bodies 

etc. 


public bodies, it was still the case, even if the landlord’s 
total holding in the building were to become vacant, that a 
very high proportion would, according to the-landlord, be 
relet. Table 4.7 shows that, while lettings made by 
charitable and public bodies formed 22% of all lettings in 
survey areas in 1976, they formed 34% of lettings which 
would be relet if they became vacant and 39% of those 
which would be relet if the landlord’s total holding in the 
building were to be vacated. 

The most common reason given by those landlords who 
did not intend to relet accommodation at the sampled 
address was that the rent did not give an economic income 
or remrn. This was the reason given in 57% of cases (see 
Table 4.8). In 18% of cases, the landlord said that selling 
the property and investing the money in some other way 
would give a better financial return and the Rent Acts 
were directly cited as the reason for the landlord s 
unwillingness to relet in 14% of cases: 

It is uneconomical to let a property on a residential 
tenancy legally with the present rent controls -you just 
lose money 

My money would be better invested elsewhere. 

However, where the landlord who did not intend to relet 
was a resident individual, the reasons given were rather 
different. In 38% of these cases, the landlord said that he 
needed or wanted to make use of the space himself: 

I just let it because he was a relation. I would really like 
it all to myself. He had nowhere to go sol let it to him. I 
expect he will look for a place of his own. Then we will 
live in all of it 

and in 27% of cases the landlord said he just no longer 
wanted the bother and worry of letting: 

I am fed up. I cannot manage the house anymore. I 
want to sell it and move out. I have bad rheumatism. 

In only 7% of cases did a resident individual landlord say 
that his unwillingness to relet at the sampled address was 
because the rent was too low. However, in 13% of cases, 
the Rent Acts were mentioned as one of a resident 
individual landlord’s reasons for not wishing to relet: 


The inflexibility of the legislation as of now. It’s 
so loaded in favour of the tenant that the owner 
has too much trouble acquiring the whole of his 
property. He doesn’t have freedom. 

In three quarters of the cases where the landlord said that 
he would not relet accommodation at the sampled address, 
that landlord had not in fact taken on any new tenants at 
the address since 1970. However, in the remaining 25% of 
cases the present landlord had taken on new tenants there 
during that time; and, where the landlord was a resident 
individual who said that he would not relet, the proportion 
of cases where that landlord had let to new tenants at the 
address since 1970 was 44%. For lettings made by non- 
resident individuals, companies and other organisations 
who said they would not relet, the proportions whose 
current landlords had made a new letting at the address 
since 1970 were 30%, 14% and 8% respectively. 

In 28% of the 94 cases where a landlord who said he would 
not now relet at the address had in fact taken on a new 
tenant there during the previous six years, he said that this 
was because the tenant had been a relative or friend in 
need of accommodation. In 10% ofcases, the landlord said 
that he had let on that last occasion because it has been a 
‘short term’ letting agreement: 

Because they were recommended to me by the previous 
occupants and it was only a short letting. 

Quite often, the reasons given for having let on the 
previous occasion by a landlord who was no longer willing 
to let were to do with changes in his personal 
circumstances: 

Because I thought I would fill the room until my family 
got bigger 

She wanted a place. Came here twice, so I said alright. 
The wife wasn’t expecting then. 

However, in 15% of cases, most commonly where the 
landlord was an organisation rather than an individual, he 
said that rents had been more reasonable when he last let at 
that address and, in 3% of cases, he said that, whereas 
when he last let at the address the tenant did not have 
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Table 4.9 


Whether the landlord 
had tried to sell 


Lettings by type of landlord by whether the landlord had 
tried to sell the property 

Densely rented areas of England and Wales 1976 


Type of landlord making the letting 

Resident Non-resident 

individual individual 


Company 


Charity/ 

housing 

association 


Non-charitable 

trust/executors 


All types 


Public body etc 


The landlord: 
was currently trying 
to sell the property 
had tried to sell it 
since the 1971 Census 
had not tried to sell it 
during this time 


90 


99 


98 


14 


86 


92 


Information 
not obtained 

Lettings for which landlord 
interview obtained(lettings 
whose landlords rented the 
property have been 

2 

11 

- 

3 

lUU 

lUU 

16 


excluded) 98 

347 

243 

158 

58 

77 

981 



i.ciiuigs wnose lanaiords had tried to sell by wheth 
^e landlord had experienced difficulty in selling 


The landlord: 

% 


had experienced difficulty in selling the 
property becauset: 

62 


it contained sitting tenants 

the local authority were reluctant or 


18% 

unable to buy it 


13% 

it was not a good investment property 


8% 

the property market was depressed 
the sitting tenant was unable or unwilling 


8% 

to buy it 

prospective purchasers could not get a 


7% 

mortgage on the property 

the whole property was for sale rather 


7% 

than as separate units 


6% 

other reasons 

had not experienced difficulty 


7%. 

in selling 

did not (yet) know whether the property 

21 


was difficult to sell 

17 

Too 



Lettings whose landlords were trying/had 
tried to sell 


77 


t Some landlords gave more than one reason, so these percentages sumtomore 
than 62. 

Table 4.1 1 Lettings whose landlords said they would sell the 

letting if it became vacant by whether they would sell 
it on the private market or to the local authority 


If the letting were to become vacant, the 
landlord would sell it: 

% 

on the private market 

77 

to the local authority 

13 

to the highest bidder 

10 


100 


Information not obtained 
Lettings whose landlords said they would sell 
the letting if it became vacant 


security of tenure under the law because furniture was 
provided, the 1974 Rent Act had extended protection to 
furnished tenants and he therefore no longer wished to let 
at that address. 

Table 4.9 shows that, at the time we interviewed their 
landlords, 4% of the lettings in survey areas were actually 


up for sale and that a further 4% had been offered for sale 
by their current landlords at some time since the 1971 
Census. Altogether 77 of the sampled lettings had 
landlords who were currently trying or had tried since the 
Census to sell and, in 62% of these 77 cases, the landlord 
said that he had experienced some difficulty in achieving a 
sale (see Table 4.10). Often the landlord explained this 
difficulty by the fact that the property had been offered for 
sale with sitting tenants, while others said that, for one 
reason or another negotiations for sale to the local 
authority had come to nothing. Other reasons mentioned 
by some landlords were that the property was not an 
attractive investment proposition for a prospective buyer, 
that the property market was generally depressed, or that 
an offer of sale to a sitting tenant had been unsuccessful. 

Those landlords who said they would sell the letting if it 
became vacant were asked whether they would sell it on 
the private market or to the local authority and Table 4. 1 1 
provides a summary of their responses. In 77% of cases 
where, in the event of a vacancy occurring at the sampled 
address, the landlord said that he would sell that 
accommodation, his stated intention was to sell it on the 
private market and, in a further 10% of cases, he said that 
he would sell to the highest bidder. However, in 13% of 
cases, the landlord said he would sell the accommodation 
to the local authority. 

Because interviews were conducted only with the 
landlords and occupants of the address sampled in the 
private housing sector, the tenure history of the identified 
sample of local authority owned housing was not obtained. 
However, there are some indications from the survey data 
that the housing policies of the local authorities in survey 
areas in 1976 were having a sizeable impact upon the 
privately rented sector. For example, in Table 4.8 we saw 
that, in 5% of cases, the reason given by landlords who 
would not relet accommodation at the sampled address 
was that the property was due for demolition or 
compulsory purchase by the council. And, in the next 
section of this chapter, in Table 4.19, we shall see that in 
25% of the cases where the landlord of a sampled letting 
expected the number of lettings he made to decrease in the 
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Table 4.12 


Number of years the 
landlord had been 


Lettings by type of landlord by the number of years he 

had been letting accommodation 

Den sely rented areas of England and Wales lV7b 
Type of land lord making the letting 

Resident Non-resident Company 

individual 


Charity/ 

housing 


Non-charitable 

trust/executors 


Public body etc 






association 





Less than 3 
3 less than 6 
6 less than 10 
10 less than 20 
20 or more 

% 

23 
15 
15 

24 
23 

Too 

% 

11 

12 

14 

32 

31 

Too 

% 

4 

13 

8 

19 

56 

Too 

% 

4 

1 

9 

18 

68 

Too 

% 

2 

4 

4 

21 

69 

Too 

% 

1 

1 

1 

23 

74 

Too 

% 

8 

10 

11 

24 

47 

Too 

Information 
not obtained 
Lettings for which 
landlord interview 
obtained 

4 

119 

2 

355 

13 

251 

160 

2 

58 

7 

78 

28 

1021 


three years following interview, this was because of local 
authority redevelopment or compulsory purchase, or 
because some or all of the landlord’s lettings were in 
designated local authority housing action areas. 

4.4 Landlords’ expectations of growth or decline 
in the number of their lettings 

We have seen that in the more densely rented areas of 
England and Wales in 1976, a substantial proportion of the 
lettings made by the group of landlords identified in the 
previous chapter as being primarily financially motivated 
(the companies, the non-resident individual landlords, the 
non-charitable trusts and executors) were, according to 
the landlord, unlikely to be relet if they became vacant. In 
addition, a substantial proportion of those made by 
resident individual landlords were unlikely to be relet. In 
this section, we consider which lettings were part of a 
landlord holding of lettings that was in general decline and 
which were part of holdings that were static or increasing. 

Table 4.12 shows the length of time that the landlords of 
the sampled lettings had been letting accommodation. In 
nearly half of all cases, the landlord had been in the letting 
business for twenty years or longer and in only 8% of cases 
had he been letting accommodation for less than three 
years. However, the proportion of the lettings made by 
resident individuals where the landlord had started to let 
in the three years previous to interview was nearly three 
times as large at 23% and less than a quarter of these 
lettings had landlords who had been letting accommo- 
dation for twenty years or longer. 

Despite the fact that the landlords of many of the lettings 
made by resident individuals said they did not intend to 
relet if the letting became vacant, it was not necessarily the 
case that this sector of the letting market was in decline. 
From the survey evidence, it seems likely that it was 
simply subject to considerable turnover and that it had 
been only marginally affected by the operation of the Rent 
Acts. Table 4.13 shows that, while 7% of the sample of 
owner occupiers had tenants or boarders'* in their homes at 
the time of interview, a further 3% were seriously 
considering letting a part of their home. Also, while 3% of 

“ A boarder was defined as a member of the household who was not 
related to the owner occupier/tenant and who paid something for his 
board and lodging. 


Table 4.13 Owner occupiers’ and tenants’ attitudes to letting 
part of their home to a boarder or (sub)tenant 
Densely rent ed areas of England and Wales 1976 

Owner occupierst Tenants* 


The owner occupier/tenant: 
had a boarder or (sub)tenant 
in his home at the time of 

% 

% 

interview 

thought he would decide to 

7 

3 

have a boarder or 


1 

(sub)tenant 

had thought about it, but 
thought he would not have 

3 

a boarder or (sub)tenant 

7 


had not thought about it 

83 

92 


100 

100 


Owner occupiers/tenants with 
whom an interview was 
obtained 


26 


S6St 


1062* 


t This is the total sample of interviewed owner occupiers including tlwse who 
were letting part of the address and who were therefore interviewed as 
landlords. 

* Six tenants who were only temporarily resident at the sampled address have 
been excluded. 

Table 4.14 Owner occupiers and tenants who did not intend to 

let part of their home - reasons given 

Densely rented areas of England and Wales 1976 

Reasons for not letting! Owner occupiers Tenants who did not 
did not intend to let intend to let 


No extra space 
Did not want to lose 
privacy 

Subletting was against the 
tenancy agreement 
Did not want the bother and 
trouble of it 

Would require repairs/ alter- 
ations/new furniture 
Afraid would get bad 
tenants 

Not financially necessary 
Afraid could not get tenants 
out again 

Other reasons 

Information not obtained 
Owner occupiers/tenants who 
had no boarder or (sub)tenant 
and who did not intend to 
have one 


62% 

71% 

30% 

61% 

- 

29% 

3% 

18% 

1% 

5% 

1% 

5% 

- 

4% 

1% 

2% 

3% 

5% 


1002 


t Some informants gave more than one reason, so these percentages sum to 
more than 100. 

tenants were letting to subtenants or boarders at the time 
of interview, another 1% thought that they would decide to 
sublet. Table 4.14 summarises the reasons given for not 
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T able 4.15 Lettings by type of landlord by the change in size of 
landlord’s holdings since 1970 

Densely rented areas of England and Wales 1976 


Change in size of land- 
lord’s holdings since 
1970 

Type of landlord making the letting 









All types 

Resident 

Non-resident 

Company 

Charity/ 

Non-charitable 

Public body etc 



individual 

individual 



housing 

trust/executors 












association 








% 


% 


% 


% 


% 


% 


% 


In 1976, the landlord’s 
holdings in England and 
Wales were: 















less than they had been 
at the end of 1970 

4 


18 


38 


10 


32 


80 


24 


the same as they had 
been at the end of 1970 

54 


47 


31 


14 


56 


7 


37 


more than they had been 















at the end of 1970 

4 


12 


14 


71 


6” 


ll7 


2T 


The landlord had started 
letting since the end of 
1970 

38_ 

-42 

23_ 

-35 


-31 

5_ 

-76 

6 

-12 

2 

-13 

18J 

-39 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


To^ 




Information 
not obtained 

5 


19 


33 


6 


6 


21 


90 


Lettings for which 
landlord interview 
obtained 

119 


355 


251 


160 


58 


78 


1021 


Table 4.16 Lettings by type of landlord by the change in size of 









landlord’s 

holdings since 1973 












Densely rented 

areas 

of England and Wales 1976 









Change in size of land- 
lord’s holdings since 
1973 

Type of landlord making the letting 









All types 

Resident 

Non-resident 

Company 

Charity/ 

Non-charitable 

Public body etc 



individual 

individual 



housing 

trust/executors 












association 








% 


% 


% 


% 


% 


% 


% 


In 1976, the landlord’s 
holdings in England and 
Wales were: 















less than they had been 
at the end of 1973 

4 


14 


41 


8 


33 


78 


23 


the same as they had 
been at the end of 1973 

70 


65 


39 


20 


65 


12 


49 


more than they had been 















at the end of 1973 

3 


10 


16 


68 


- 


9" 


20" 


The landlord had started 
letting since the end of 
1973 

23_ 

-26 

11_ 

-21 

4_ 

-20 

4_ 

-72 

2 

-2 

1 

-10 

8 

-28 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


Too” 


Information 
not obtained 

5 


24 


36 


6 


6 


21 


98 


Lettings for which 
landlord interview 
obtained 

119 


355 


251 


160 


58 


78 


1021 



letting by the owner occupiers and tenants who had no 
boarders or (sub)tenants and who either had not thought 
of having any or had considered and rejected the idea. In 
very few cases did these reasons touch on the operation of 
the Rent Acts. Most commonly, the informant felt, either 
that he had insufficient space to consider taking on any 
additional occupants, or that he did not want his privacy 
invaded or his freedom of action curtailed by the presence 
of other people in his home; 

rd rather be on my own. It’s not like your own home, I 

like my privacy 

I would not like my routine disrupted by someone else. 

In the first section of this chapter we noted that, where the 
landlord of a letting was a resident individual, he was less 
likely than in other cases to be conversant with the laws 
regarding repossession of rented accommodation and that, 
in 82% of cases, he said these laws had not affected his 
letting policies. In Chapter Three we saw that only 5% of 
the lettings which were made by resident individual 
landlords had registered rents and that, in a very high 


proportion (72%) of cases where the landlord was resident, 
he could give no opinion as to whether rent registration 
did or did not result in an adequate rent income from the 
point of view of the private landlord because he had no 
personal experience of the ‘fair rents’ machinery. The 
evidence suggests that few individuals in survey areas had 
withheld or withdrawn accommodation in their homes 
from the letting market as a result of the current legislation 
and that this subsector of the market was relatively little 
affected by the Acts. 

Table 4.15 and 4.16 show by landlord type how the 
holding of which the sampled letting was a part had been 
changing in size in the years since 1970. Of the total 
sample of lettings, 24% were part of landlords’ holdings 
that were smaller than they had been at the end of 1970 
and 23% were part of holdings that were smaller than they 
had been at the end of 1973. Lettings made by public and 
similar bodies, companies, non-charitable trusts and 
executors were more likely than others to be part of 
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Table 4.17 Lettings by the change in size oflandlord’s holdings since 
1970 by type of landlord 

Densely rented areas of England and Wales 1976 


Type of landlord making the letting 


Resident individual 
Non-resident individual 
Company 

Charity/housing association 
Non-charitable trust/executors 
Public body etc 


Tn l976. the landlord’s holdings in England and Wales were: _ Thetodb^^^^^^^ Alllettingst 

less than at the same as at end of 1970 

end of 1970 end of 1970 


more than at 
end of 1970 


2 

27 

37 

7 

7 

20 

Too 


18 

46 

20 

6 

9 

1 

ITO 


2 

20 

15 

58 

2 

3 

Too 


24 

46 

22 

5 

2 

1 

Too 


12 

35 

25 

15 

6 

7 

Too 



Table 4.18(a) Lettings by size oflandlord’s 

proportional change in the size of his holdings 

Densely rented areas of England and Wales 1976 — 

Proportional change in size Number of lettings in England and WalesJ9^ 
oflandlord’s holdings since j 2-4 5-9 10-24 25-49 

1970 


50-99 


100 - 

499 


500- 

999 


1 , 000 - 

9,999 


10,000 

or more 


All 

lettingst 


As a proportion of his holdings at 
the end of 1970, the landlord’s 
present holdings were: 
less than 75% 

75% or more but less 
than 100% 

100 % 

more than 100% to 125% 
more than 125% to 200% 
more than 200% 

The landlord had started 
letting since the end of 1970 


39 


56 

T^ 


ll' 


57 


25 

Too 


13' 


■11 


■20 


41 


11 

20 

Tm 


7 -19 


14 

58 

3 

7 

1 

9 

Tm 


-22 


-11 


11_ 

43" 

8 ‘ 

4 

4 

23 

Too 


■18 


16 


11 

15 

43 

7' 

13 

11 

Too 


26 


-20 


13 

20. 

24' 

17 " 

4 

13 

9 

Too 


-33 


-34 


14 

19 

33 

3 

3 

11 

17 

Tm 


-33 


■17 


14 

35 

4" 

6" 

3 

34, 

4 

Tw 


-49 


-43 


44. 

56 

Tm 


-44 


-56 


15 

37 

9" 

4 

8 

18 

Tm 


-24 


■21 


Information not obtained 
Lettings for which landlord 
interview obtained 


I 


no 


144 


2 

98 


2 

149 


1 

83 


I 

55 


4 

74 


2 

38 


8 

117 


78 


90 

10215 


terview ou tumcu 

Includes 75 cases for which si^e of landlord's holdings was not established. 

holdings that had declined in size: 80% of those made by 
public and similar bodies, 38% of those made by 
companies and 32% of those made by non-charitable trusts 
or executors were part of holdings which were smaller 
than they had been at the end of 1970. 

Of the total sample of lettings, 37% were part of a landlord 
holding that had not altered in size since the end of 1970 
and 47% were part of a holding that had remained 
unchanged since the end of 1973. It was the lettings made 
by individuals (especially resident individuals), 
noncharitable trusts and executors which were most often 
part of holdings which were static in size. In the case of 
lettings made by individuals this can largely be explained 
by the high proportion whose landlords had only a very 
small number of lettings altogether (see Table 2.7). For 
the lettings made by non-charitable trusts and executors, 
the explanation probably lies in the caretaker nature of 
many of their landlords: a high proportion of such lettings 
had been inherited or had been left in trust by the previous 
owner (see Table 2.9) 

Finally, in addition to the 18% of the total sample of 
lettings whose landlords had started to let since the end of 
1970, 21% were part of landlords’ holdings that had 


increased in size in the six years prior to interview; and, in 
addition to the 8% whose landlords had started to let since 
the end of 1973, 20% were part of holdings that had 
increased in size in the three years prior to interview. 
However, the proportion of lettings which were part of a 
landlord holding that had been increasing was very much 
higher where the landlord of the letting was a charity or 
housing association: 76% of the lettings made by these 
landlords were part of holdings that had increased or had 
been established since the end of 1970 and this proportion 
was not appreciably lower for the period 1973-1976. Table 
4.17 shows that, while lettings made by chanties and 
housing associations formed only 15% of all lettings in 
survey areas in 1976, they formed 58% of those which were 
let by landlords whose holdings had increased since the 

end of 1970. 

In Table 4.18(a) is shown the proportional change in the 
size oflandlord’s holdings since 1970 for lettings made by 
landlords of different sizes. The table shows that a greater 
proportion of the lettings made by the large landlords were 
part of holdings that had declined; for example, more than 
a third of those made by landlords with a hundred or more 
lettings were part of such holdings. But also, a relative y 
Inrve nroDortion of the lettings made by the larger 
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Table 4.18(b) Lettings by the change in the size oflandlord’s holdings 
since 1970 by the size of his holdings 
Densely rented areas of England and Wa les 1976 

^ ® England As a proportion of his holdings at the enc 

and Wales 1976 


1 

2-4 

5-9 

10-24 

25-49 

50-99 

100-499 

500 - 999 

1,000-9,999 

10,000 or more 


Information not obtained 
Lettings for which landlord 
interview obtained 


less than 
75% 

75% or more 
but less 
than 100% 

100% 

more than 
100% to 
125% 

more than 
125% to 
200% 

more than 
200% 

started to 
let since 
end of 1970 


% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

6 

- 

13 

- 

- 

_ 

36 

12 

18 

- 

24 

- 

27 


21 

15 

15 

5 

11 

1 

19 

14 

11 

10 

14 

14 

25 

5 

27 

3 

8 

16 

7 

7 

10 

9 

8 

4 

11 

9 

7 

6 

7 

5 

_ 

10 

4 

6 

10 

10 

5 

15 

8 

12 

4 

8 

6 

5 

4 

1 

3 

6 

3 

4 

17 

28 

1 

9 

8 

51 

2 

12 

“ 

25 

- 

55 

- 

- 

_ 

8 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

Tto 

loo 


~ 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

7 

75 

87 

137 

340 

80 

37 

72 

178 

10213 


All lettingsf 


s was not established. 


Table 4.19(a) Lettings by type of landlord by whether the landlord 
expected his holdings to increase or decrease in the 
next three years 

Densely rented areas of England and Wales 1976 


Whether landlord ex- 
peered his holdings 
to increase or 
decrease 

Type of landlord making the letting 






All types 

Kesident 

individual 

Non-resident 

individual 

Company 

Charity/ 

housing 

association 

Non-charitable 
trust/ executors 

Public body etc 


In the next three years, 
the landlord expected 
that his holdings in 
England and Wales 
would: 
decrease 
stay the same 
increase 

% 

34 

64 

2 

Too 

% 

45 

50 

5 

IM 

% 

44 

43 

13 

1^ 

% 

1 

20 

79 

Too 

% 

55 

45 

Tro 

% 

66 

23 

11 

Too 

% 

39 

43 

18 

Tot 

Information 
not obtained 
Lettings for which 
landlord interview 

6 

5 

13 

I 

2 

4 

31 

obtained 

119 

355 

251 

160 

58 

78 

1021 


landlords were part of holdings that had increased since 
1970. This reflects the fact that, on the one hand, many of 
the lettings made by the larger companies and by public 
and similar bodies were part of declining holdings, while, 
on the other hand, the lettings made by charities and 
particularly by housing associations were often part of 
quite sizeable holdings that had sometimes more than 
doubled since the Census. 

In cases where the landlord had only the one letting, 56% 
had started to let since 1970 and these lettings formed 36% 
of all those where the landlord had had no lettings at the 
end of 1970 (See Table 4.18(b)). Only 13% of the lettings 
made by these ‘newly-letting’ landlords were part of 
holdings of fifty or more lettings, compared with 38% of 
the total sample of lettings. 

The landlords of the lettings were asked whether they 
expected their holdings to increase or decrease or remain 
about the same over the next three years (see Table 4. 19). 
In a substantial proportion of all cases except those where 
the letting was made by a charity or housing association, 
the landlord expected his holdings to decrease during the 


three years following interview; and in a higher than 
average proportion of cases where the letting was made by 
an individual, non-charitable trust or executors, the 
landlord expected the number of his lettings to remain 
fairly constant during this period. However, in a high 
proportion of cases, 79%, where the landlord was a charity 
or a housing association, the landlord expected his 
holdings to increase during the next three years and in 
none of these cases did the landlord expect a decrease in 
his holdings. Lettings made by charities and housing 
associations formed 69% of those made by landlords who 
expected their holdings to increase during the three years 
following interview (see Table 4.19 (b)). 

Table 4.20 shows the reasons which landlords gave for 
expecting that their holdings would decrease in the three 
years following interview. The most common reason 
given, in 44% of cases, was that it was no longer economic 
to let accommodation; the next most common reason, 
given in 15% of cases, was that there was too much 
restriction in the form of government legislation or 
officialdom generally. These reasons were especially 
common where the landlord was a company whose 
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holdings were expected to decrease; in 65% of these cases 
the landlord said that it was no longer economic to let and 
in 30% he complained about the legislation: 

We expect the number of lettings we have to decrease 
because of the Rent Acts... We get a return on our 
property of 3-4%, that’s the answer. We’ve sold half in 
the last two years. 

Another reason, given in 12% of cases, was that the 
landlord’s property was likely to be demolished or 
purchased by the local authority. In 21% of the cases 
where a non-resident individual landlord expected a 
decrease in the number of his lettings and in 16% of cases 
where such a decrease was expected by a non-charitable 
trust or executors, it was for this reason. This may be 
explained by the fact that, as we have seen (in Tables 2. 10 
and 2.11), lettings made by these two types of landlord 
were for the most part in property built prior to 1919 and 
very often lacked basic amenities such as a bath or inside 
lavatory. 


Where the landlord was a resident individual who 
expected the number of his lettings to decrease, the reason 
given, in 49% of cases, was that this was due to changing 
personal circumstances. In only 5% of these cases did the 
landlord argue that the rents he could obtain were too low 
and in only 8% of cases did he complain about the Rent 
Acts. 

The reason very commonly given by landlords who were 
public or similar bodies for expecting a decrease in 
holdings was that the policy of the organisation was to cut 
back on the provision of staff accommodation. Sometimes 
this policy seemed to stem from a decrease in the demand 
from staff for housing: 

There is less demand. People {who work for us) are 

buying their own homes. 

But in other cases there appeared to be a specific move on 
the part of the landlord to reduce his commitment to 
housing his staff: 

We are trying to get away from tied lettings. 


Table 4.19(b) Lettings by whether the landlord expected his 

holdings to increase or decrease in the next three 

years by type of landlord 

Densely rented areas of England and Wales 1976 


Type of landlord making 
the letting 


In the next three years, the All 
landlord expected that his lertingst 
holdings in England and 
Wales would: 


decrease stay the increase 
same 



% 

% 

% 

% 

Resident individual 

10 

17 

1 

12 

Non-resident individual 

41 

41 

9 

35 

Company 

Charity/housing association 

28 

24 

8 

17 

69 

25 

15 

Non-charitable trust/ 
executors 

8 

6 

- 

6 

Public body etc 

13 

4 

4 



100 

lOO" 

100 

100 

Information not obtained 
Lettings for which a landlord 
interview obtained 

382 

425 

183 

102p 


t Includes 31 cases where it was not established how the landlord expected his 


lettings to change. 


Of the total sample of lettings, 73, according to the tenant, 
went either with the tenant’s job or with the job of 
someone else in his household. We saw in Table 3.1 how 
these 73 lettings were distributed by landlord type and by 
net weekly rent. In 48% of these cases, the landlord 
expected his total holding of lettings to decrease during 
the three years following interview, and in two out of three 
cases the reason given was that he was cutting back on staff 
accommodation. 

4.5 Landlords’ preferred change to existing 
legislation 

We asked the landlord of each of the sampled lettings to 
look at a card upon which a number of possible changes to 
existing legislation were printed and to choose which 
single change would most help him as a landlord. The 
suggested changes to legislation printed on the card were 
as follows: 

easier repossession of accommodation; 


Table 4.20 The lettings whose landlords expected their holdings to 
decrease in the next three years by type of landlord by 

reasons given for expected decrease 

Densely rented areas of England and Wales 1V76 


Reason why the landlord expected^his 
holdings to decrease in the next three 


Type of landlord making the letting 


All types 


Resident 


Non-resident Company 


Non-charitable Public body etc 


It was no longer economic to let 
accommodation 

individual 

5% 

43% 

65% 

42% 

31% 

44% 

Government legislation/too much 
officialdom 

8% 

10% 

30% 

10% 

8% 

15% 

Local authority redevelopment/compul- 


21% 

5% 

16% 

4% 

12% 

sory purchase/housing action area 

2% 




The landlord was cutting back on 



1% 

_ 

57% 

8% 

staff accommodation 

— 




5% 

Bad tenants 

8% 

9% 

1% 



2% 

The difficulty of obtaining possession 
Personal circumstances only 
Other reason 

8% 

49% 

20% 

2% 

10% 

9% 

7% 

10% 

16% 

10% 

10% 

The landlord said he would be selling 
or ceasing to let but gave no specific 
reason 

13% 

13% 

19% 

35% 

- 

17% 


Lettings whose landlords expected their 

holdings to decrease in the next three years £9 

t Some landlords gave more than one reason, so these percentages sum to more than 100. 
* Including one letting made by a charity. 


382* 
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Table 4.21 Lettmgs by type of landlord by the change to existing 
legislation which the landlord said would help him most 
densely rented areas ofEnsland and Wales 1976 


Change to existing 
legislation preferred 
by the landlord 


Easier repossession 
of accommodation 
Higher rents 
Rents linked to costs 
Less tax on rent income 
More frequent review 
of rent level 
Higher improvement 
grants 

Other change 
More than one of the 
above changes/total 
repeal of Rent Acts 
No change to existing 
legislation wanted by 
landlord 


Information 
not obtained 
Letting for which 
landlord interview 
obtained 


Type of landlord mak ing the letting 

Resident Non-resident Company 

individual individual 


Charity/ 

housing 


% 

% 

% 

% 

26 

32 

20 

8 

11 

19 

38 

13l 

24 

18 

-60 22 
15 

1 

Os 

-69 '2 _ 

7_ 

5_ 

7_ 

7_ 

7 

1 

2 

7 

1 

2 

1 

8 

3 

3 

8 

22 

3 

1 


23 

100 

100 

Too 

Too 

16 

14 

7 

3 


■32 


355 251 


160 


All types 

Non-charitable Public body etc 
trust/executors 


20 

29“ 

20 

14 

38 

33 

-72 

3 

24 

24 

-54 12 
11 

9_ 

5_ 

6_ 

2 

1 

3 

3 

4 

5 

8 

2 

Tm 

2 

Tm 

4 

Tto 


15 58 


if 78 1021 


higher rents; 

more frequent review of rent level; 

rents linked to costs; 

less tax on rent income; 

higher improvement grants; 

some other change to existing legislation. 

In 58% of cases the landlord seemed most concerned about 
rent levels, picking as his preferred single change to 
legislation either higher rents, rents linked to costs, less tax 
on rent income or more frequent review of the rent level 
(see Table 4.21). In 24% of cases, the landlord chose easier 
repossession of accommodation as the change that would 
most benefit him; 3% chose higher improvement grants 
and 3% chose some other change to the legislation not 
listed on the card. Some of the lettings, 8%, had landlords 
who said that they were unable to choose just one of the 
changes listed on the card. Such landlords either favoured 
a total repeal of the Rent Acts or else were unable to decide 
between two or more of the changes suggested to them. 
However, in another 4% of cases, the landlord said that he 
did not wish to see any change in the existing legislation. 

In 8% of the cases where the landlord was a charity or 
housing association, he suggested a change other than one 
of those printed on the card. This was mostly attributable 
to the fairly common answer given by these landlords that 
the amount of money invested in housing associations by 


the government should be increased: 

Some change which would increase the potential of 
housing associations. An influx of money from central 
government. 

4.6 Conclusion 

In this chapter we have examined the letting policies of the 
landlords of the lettings in the more densely rented areas 
of England and Wales in 1976. We have seen that the part 
of the letting market which was controlled by the group of 
landlords who usually regarded their lettings mainly as a 
financial investment rather than in any other way, that is 
the companies, the non-resident individuals, the 
noncharitable trusts and executors, seemed to be declining 
m size as did the part of the market controlled by public 
and similar bodies. However the market for lettings in the 
homes of resident landlords seemed to be in a state of 
normal turnover rather than of decline: few of these 
landlords said they had been affected by the current 
legislation. Also, of the lettings made by charities and 
housing associations, around three quarters were part of 
landlord holdings that were actually increasing in size. As 
we saw in Table 3.17, the lettings made by these types of 
landlord were in almost every case regarded as being 
primarily for some special purpose, usually thepirovlsion 
of a home for a particular group of people defined as 
needy, rather than as a financial investment. 
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5 Tenure History 1971-1976 


5.1. The tenure history of the sampled addresses 

Landlords and owner occupiers were asked about the 
tenure of the sampled address at the time of the 1971 
Census and their answers throw light on the way in which 
properties in the survey areas had, since the Census, either 
entered the private housing sector or had changed tenure 
within it.‘ 

We obtained iirterviews with the landlords or owner 
occupiers of 1,680 addresses^ and Table 5.1 shows how 
these addresses were said to have been occupied at the 
time of the Census in 1971 . In cases where the respondent 
had acquired the address after the date of the Census but 
before 1974 and knew its previous tenure, this was 
accepted as the best estimate of its tenure on the Census 
date. However, of the addresses which were owner 
occupied with no lettings in 1976, about one m five had 
been acquired by the current owner since 1973. We 
decided, rather than leave the 1971 tenure status of the 
address unknown in so many cases, to accept as let on the 
Census date all addresses which these owner occupiers 
told us had previously been let, even those which had only 
recently been acquired. Thus, the only case where no 
estimate of the 1971 tenure of an owner occupied address 
has been made is where either the respondent did not 
know the previous tenure or where, having acquired the 
address since 1973, he said that it had formerly been owner 
occupied. In this latter circumstance, we could make no 
judgement, since it is of course possible that an address, 
rented at the time of the Census, had changed hands more 
than once since then within the owner occupied sector. 

From Table 5.1 it appears that most addresses let m 1976 
had also contained lettings in 1971. Howeve^ about 5% 
had entered the letting market since then: 3% had been 
built since the Census and 2% had been in owner 
occupation in 1971. 

Addresses which, in 1976, were owner occupied and let 
were more likely to have changed in tenure since 1971. At 
least 17% had been owner occupied with no lettings at the 
time of the Census and 23% or more had contained only 
lettings at that time. 

Many of the addresses which in 1 97 6 were singly occupied 
by an owner occupier had not changed in tenure since 
1971. However, at least 13% had changed: 3% were 

' Of course, the movement of property out of the private housing 
seaor between 1971 and 1976 (for example through demolition, local 
authority purchase or extended vacancy) could not be examined since 
such property did not form part of the 1976 sample of private sector 

addresses. 

2 That is 80% of the 2,102 sampled private sector addresses. 


accounted for by new building, 7% had contained only 
lettings in 1 97 1 and 3% had been owner occupied and let at 
that time. 

A sample drawn from the Electoral Register does not 
provide full coverage of vacant accommodation. 
Nevertheless, as far as possible we traced and interviewed 
the owners of the vacant addresses identified in the sample 
and, for completeness, information about the 1971 tenure 
status of these addresses has been included in Table 5.1. 
Many had contained lettings at the time of the Census, but 
the majority had been vacated by the last tenant only 

Table 5.1 Address tenure history 1971 - 1976 

Densely rented areas of England and Wales 

Address tenure in 1971 Address tenure in 1976 


Let 


Owner Owner V acant 

occupied occupied 
and let only 


Survey areas in 
Greater London 
Let 

Owner occupied and let 
Owner occupied only 
Not built 

Unoccupied on Census 
date 

Not known 


86 

1 

1 

3 

2 

7 

Too 


Addresses for which landlord 
or owner occupier interview 
obtained 


% 

% 

22 

8 

50 

5 

11 

66 

- 

1 

3 

- 

14 

20 

100 

100 

36 

296 


Survey areas outside 
Greater London 

Let 

Owner occupied and let 
Owner occupied only 
Not built 

Unoccupied on Census 
date 

Not known 


82 

1 

2 

3 

2 

10 

IM 


Address for which landlord or 
owner occupier interview 
obtained 


I6f 


520 


All survey areas in 
England and tV ales 

Let 

Owner occupied and let 
Owner occupied only 
Not built 

Unoccupied on Census 
date 

Not known 


A ddresses for which landlord 
or owner occupier interview 
obtained 


83 

23 

7 

1 

46 

3 

2 

17 

70 

3 

- 

3 

2 

2 

- 

9 

12 

17 

100 

100 

100 

765 

52 

816 


76 + 


6 

58 

2 

- 

72 

6 

5 

" 

_ 

10 

15 

26 

100 

100 


31 


66 

6 

6 

22 


47 


Percentages have been omitted because of small base size. 
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during 1976 and may still have been available for renting. 
Table 5.2 summarises owners’ responses when asked what 
they intended to do with the vacant addresses. In a high 
proportion of cases, the eventual tenure of the address was 
not known to the informant. 


Table 5.2 Vacant addresses by their owners’ intentions 
for them 

Densely rented areas of England and Wales 1976 


The owner of the vacant address intended to: 

% 

occupy it or allow relatives to occupy it 

16 

let it to tenants 

25 

sell it 

36 

leave it empty for the time being 

16 

demolish it or use it for non-residential purposes 

7 


100 

Information not obtained 

3 

Vacant addresses where intendew ivith the 


owner was obtained 

47 


possession, sold the property, either directly for owner 
occupation or to a speculator or developer prior to 
eventual resale for owner occupation. 

Owner occupied addresses which had been let in 1971 had 
contained more than one letting each on average. 
Information about the previous number of lettings was 
obtained for 66 of the addresses and these 66 between 
them had contained 81 lettings. Thus, the process of 
tenure movement of addresses from the privately rented 
sector into owner occupation in the survey areas between 
1971 and 1976 had involved a decrease in the total number 
of accommodation units available within these addresses. 
Occupied in 1976 as one accommodation unit by one 
owner occupying household, they had when let each 
contained an estimated 1.23 tenanted accommodation 
units and, in addition 0.35 owner occupied units ( 35 % had 


5.2 Movement of accommodation out of private 
renting into owner occupation 

We have seen that at least 10% of the addresses which were 
owner occupied with no lettings in 1976 had contained 
lettings in 1971. Altogether, we obtained information 
about 83 addresses which had changed tenure in this way. 
Of these, 35% had been owner occupied and let in 1971, 
while 65% had contained only lettings then. Table 5.3 
gives the breakdown by age of building and type of 
accommodation for all the addresses which were owner 
occupied with no lettings in 1976, distinguishing between 
those which did and those which did not contain lettings in 
1971. It would appear that the addresses which between 
1971 and 1976 ceased to be privately let and became owner 
occupied were predominantly properties built prior to 
1919: most were whole houses but a substantial minority 
were converted flats. The entry of these addresses into the 
owner occupied sector had tended slightly to increase the 
proportion of older property and of converted flats in this 
sector. 

When the owner occupiers of the 83 addresses which had 
contained lettings in 1971 were asked when and how they 
had acquired those addresses, some specific processes of 
tenure change from private renting to owner occupation 
became apparent (see Table 5.4). In 30% of cases, the 
previous landlord had sold the address to the sitting tenant 
who was still living there, but as the owner occupier, in 
1976; in these cases the address and its occupants had 
undergone a simultaneous tenure transition from private 
renting into owner occupation. ^ In 28% of cases, the 
current owner occupier had owned and lived in the 
address since before it was last let; in these cases the owner 
occupier had himself since 1971 ceased to let part of his 
home to private tenants, thus altering the tenure of the 
address and ceasing to be a resident landlord. Finally, in 
42% of cases, the owner occupier had acquired the address 
with vacant possession since 1971; these are cases where 
the last landlord at that address, having obtained vacant 

’ Of all the 816 owner occupiers who did not let, as many as 13% had 
acquired their homes as sitting tenants; in the Greater London survey 
areas the proportion was 15% and in survey areas outside Greater 
London it was 1 1%. 


Table 5.3 Ageofbuildingandtypeofaddressowneroccupiedin 

1976 - those known to have contained lettings in 1971 
and those known not to have contained lettings then 
Densely rented areas of England and Wales 


Age of building and 
type of accommodation 

Addresses owner occupied with 
in 1976 

no lettings 


Known to have 
contained 
lettings in 
1971 

Known not to 
have contained 
lettings in 
1971 

Totalt 

Age of building 

% 

% 

% 

Built before 1919 

83 

61 

63 

Built 1919- 1944 

13 

20 

19 

Built since 1944 

4 

19 

18 

Information 

100 

100 


not obtained 

- 

5 

5 

% 

Type of accommodation 

% 

% 

Whole house 

80 

82 

78* 

Purpose built flat 
Converted flat or other 

6 

12 

14* 

part of house 

14 

6 

8* 

Information 

100 

100 

loo* 

not obtained 

- 

5 

5 


Addresses for which owner 
occupier interview 

obtained 83 599 8163 


+ Includes 134 addresses where the tenure of the address in 1971 was not 
established. 


* percentages is 926, ie the total sample of addresses 

tdentified as being owner occupied with no lettings in 1976. Even where no 
interview was obtained, the interviewer could bv observation nearly always 
identify the type of accommodation. The distribution of the 'achieved 
interview sample by type of accommodation is not appreciably different 
le 78% in whole houses, 13% in purpose built flats and 9% in converted flats 
or other parts of houses. 

Table 5.4 Addresses containing lettings in 1971 and owner 
occupied without lettings in 1976 - when and how 
acquired by their 1976 owner 
Densely rented areas of Engla nd and Wales 

When and how acquired by 1976 owner 
Bought as sitting tenant since the Census 
Acquired by 1976 owner before the Census 
Acquired by 1976 owner since the Census: 
with lettings 
with vacant posession 


Information not obtained 
Addresses owner occupied without lettings in 
1976 and known to have contained lettines 
in 1971 


% 

30 

27 

1 

42 

Tot 


44 



been owner occupied and let in 1971). In other words, the 
addresses which between 197 1 and 1976 had changed their 
tenure in this way were occupied by about one third fewer 
households in 1976 than they had been in 1971. 

We have just seen that some of the tenure movement into 
owner occupation had been out of the owner occupied 
with lettings sector. From Table 5.1 it was apparent that 
there had also been some movement of property into this 
latter sector. The number of sampled addresses which had 
altered their tenure in this way was too small to support 
detailed analysis, but we may note that, of the nine 
addresses owner occupied with lettings in 1976 which in 
197 1 had been owner occupied with no lettings, in all cases 
the current owner occupier had himself initiated letting at 
the address since the time of the Census. Of the twelve 
addresses owner occupied with lettings in 1976 which had 
contained only lettings in 1971, one had been acquired 
since the Census with vacant possession by the current 
owner occupier who had then himself started to let part ot 
it; six had been acquired with lettings by the current 
owner occupier who, in three of these cases, had formerly 
been one of the sitting tenants at the address; and in the 
other five cases the current owner occupier had himselt 
been the landlord in 1971 but had lived elsewhere. 

Nearly all, 83%, of the sampled addresses which in 1976 
were owner occupied and let consisted of whole houses 
built prior to 1919. None were properties built since 1944. 

5.3 Address tenure history and control 

Of all the sampled addresses which contained priv^e 
lettings in 1976, 14% contained a controlled tenant. Ot 
addresses in the Greater London survey areas, 9% 
contained a controlled tenant, while m the survey areas 
outside Greater London the figure was 17% (see Table 
5.5). In a further 9% of cases the landlord or owner 
occupier told us that the address had come out of control 
since the Census. This of course is no measure ot the 
decline in control, since some addresses coming out o 
control will have left the private renting market. For 

Table 5.5 Control history of addresses containing lettings 

D en sely rented areas of E ngland and Wales 

Control history fX7a«r'' Se“'“ fnSSd 

Lonfon Greater Wales 

London 


example, of the 83 owner occupied addresses known to 
have been let in 1971, at least 7 (8%) had contained 
controlled tenants then. Other addresses coming out ot 
control may have left the private housing sector 
altogether; they may have been demolished, purchased by 
the local authority or used for non-residential purposes. 
Others, left vacant, may not have appeared on the 
Electoral Register. 

Of the 71 addresses still in the privately rented sector 
which were identified as having come out of control, about 
two thirds had been subject to a decontrol of the tenancy, a 
procedure which preserves the security of tenure of the 
sitting tenant but allows a fair rent to be registered; in the 
remaining third of cases the controlled tenant had left or 

died. 

5.4 Address tenure history and the provision of 

furniture . , i 

Of the addresses containing lettings, 79% contained on y 
unfurnished lettings, 19% contained only furnished 

Table 5.6 Tenure histo^ of addresses let furnished and 
unfurnished in 1976 jw t 



% 


% 

% 

Containing a controlled 
tenant in 1976 

9 


17 

14 

Not containing a con- 
trolled tenant in 1976 

91 


83 

86 

of which: 





contained a controlled 
tenant in 1971 


9 

9 

9 

contained no controlled 
tenant in 1971 


70 

61 

65 

no information for 
1971 

lOT 

12 

13 

Too 

12 

Too 

Information 
not obtained 

7 


17 

24 

Addresses containing 
lettings in 1976 for which 
landlord interview 
obtained 

366 


451 

817 


Address tenure 1971 No fumimre provided 

in 1976 

Furniture 

provided 

All 

addresses 

controlled 

other un- 
furnished 


lettings in 
1976t 


% 

% 

% 

% 

Survey areas in 
Greater London 





Contained lettings 

in 1971 100 

87 

74 

86 

Did not contain lettings 
in 1971 

- 

6 

12 

6 

Information 

not obtained ^ 

100 

7 

Too 

14 

Too 

8 

Too 

Addresses containing 
lettings in 1976 for which 
landlord interview 
obtained 

33 

250 

70 

366 


% 

% 

% 

% 

Survey areas outside 
Greater London 





Contained lettings in 
1971 

100 

83 

67 

82 

Did not contain lettings 
in 1971 

- 

6 

23 

8 

Information 
not obtained 

Too 

11 

Tto 

10 

Tw 

10 

Too 

Addresses containing 
lettings in 1976 for which 
landlord interview 
obtained 

75 

283 

88 

451 


% 

% 

% 

% 


All survey areas in 
England and Wales 
Contained lettings 
in 1971 

Did not contain lettings 
in 1971 
Information 
not obtained 


100 


100 


Addresses containing 
lettings in 1976 for which 
landlord interview 
obtained 


108 


533 


158 


8175 


luintiu TT , j 

t Includes 18 cases where the address contained both furnished and 
unfurnished lettings. 
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lettings and 2% contained both furnished and unfurnished 
lettings. Table 5.6 shows the difference in the tenure 
history of addresses let furnished and unfurnished. 
Controlled tenancies were all unfurnished and of course 
all addresses which contained a controlled tenant in 1976 
had also been let in 1 97 1 . Of the remaining addresses that 
contained lettings in 1976, a far higher proportion of those 
let with furniture than of those let unfurnished had 
entered the letting market since 1971. This was true 
particularly in the survey areas outside London, where at 
least 23% of the addresses which contained furnished 
lettings in 1976 had not been let in 1971 compared with 
only 6% of the addresses which contained unfurnished 
lettings. 


Much of this difference can be explained by the fact that 
all of the addresses which were owner occupied and let in 
1976 having previously contained no lettings were let 
furnished. These addresses accounted for 6% of those 
containing furnished lettings in 1976 (7% in the London 
sample and 6% elsewhere). Discounting these there would 
still seem to have been a tendency in the survey areas 
outside Greater London for a greater proportion of the 
addresses let with furniture than of those let unfurnished 
to have entered the letting market since 1971. 


5.5 Movement of accommodation into the privately 
rented sector 


Altogether we identified 60 addresses in the sample which 
contained lettings in 1976 but which were known not to 
have contained lettings in 197L in 1976, ten of these were 


Table 5.7 Lettings by whether the address contained lettings in 
1971 by age of building and type of accommodation 
Densely rented areas of England and Wales 1976 


Age of building and 
type ofaccorrimodation 

Lettings in 
addresses 
known not to 
have contained 
lettings in 
1971 

Lettings in 
addresses 
known to have 
contained 
lettings in 
1971 

All lettingsT 


% 

% 

% 

Age of building 
Built before 1919 

57 

82 

80 

Built 1919- 1944 

10 

13 

13 

Built since 1944 

33 

5 

7 


100 


100 

Information 
not obtained 

2 

9 

20 


% 

% 

% 

Type of accommodation 
Whole house 26 

30 

28* 

Purpose built flat 

34 

25 

22* 

Converted flat or other 
part of house 

40 

45 

50* 


100 

100 

I^* 

Information 
not obtained 

- 

2 

32 

Lettings forwhich landlord 
intervicte obtained 

65 

844 

10005 


■t Includes 91 lettings where the tenure of the address in 1971 was not 
estaoltshed. Subletiings have been excluded from this table. 

* percentages is 1299, ie the total sample of lettings 

taentijxedm 1976. Even where no interview was obtained, the interviewer 

co}<ldp/observauonrwarlyalwaysidentify the typeof accommodation. The 

dtsmbimon of the achieved interview sample by type of accommodation was 
somewhat distorted owing to differential rates of response achieved with the 
tenanl^and therefore t he landlords) of different types of accommodation. It 
was 30% in whole houses, 24% in purpose built flats and 46% in converted 
flats and other parts of houses. 


occupied by an owner occupier who let part of the address 
and provided furniture for the tenants, eighteen others 
were let furnished but not by an owner occupier living in 
the address: the remaining 32 were let unfurnished by 
non-resident landlords. 

The 60 addresses which had come into the letting market 
since 1971 contained 65 lettings in 1976. Tables 5.7 - 5,10 
provide an outline of the characteristics of these ‘new’ 
lettings as compared with the lettings which were 
‘continuing’, that is those in addresses which had been let 
at the time of the Census. About a third of the lettings 
which had entered the market since 1971 were in buildings 
constructed since the last war (see Table 5.7) and, of this 
third, the majority were purpose built flats. Only 5% of the 
‘continuing’ lettings were in buildings constructed since 
1944. 

Table 5.8 shows that the provision of basic amenities was 
also more common among the ‘new’ lettings than among 
the ‘continuing’ lettings. Only 6% lacked an inside 
lavatory, compared with 18% of the ‘continuing’ lettings. 
Altogether 70% of the ‘new’ lettings had a bath or a 
shower, a wash hand basin, a sink, hot and cold water and 
an inside lavatory; only 55% of the ‘continuing’ lettings 
had all these amenities. 


Table 5.8 Lettings by whether the address contained lettings in 
1971 by amenities 

Densely rented areas of England and Wales 1976 


Amenities 

Lettings in 
addresses 
known not to 
have contained 
lettings in 
1971 

Lettings in 
addresses 
known to have 
contained 
lettings in 
1971 

All lettingst 

Use of bath or shower 

% 

% 

% 

Exclusive use 

70 

62 

62 

Shared use 

25 

19 

21 

No bath or shower 

5 

19 

17 

Information 

100 

Too 


not obtained 

- 

1 

3 

Use of lavatory 
Entrance inside building 

% 

% 

% 

exclusive use 

74 

62 

62 

shared use 
Entrance outside 
building 

20 

20 

21 

exclusive use 

6 

16 

15 

shared use 

- 

1 

1 

No lavatory 

- 

1 

1 

Information 

100 

100 

loo 

not obtained 

- 

8 

9 

Exclusive use of all 
basic amenities* 

% 

% 

% 

Yes 

70 

55 

56 

No 

30 

45 

44 

Information 

100 

100 


not obtained 

- 

9 

10 


Lettings for which tenant 

interview obtained 61 742 1050-^ 


t Includes 247 lettings where the tenure of the address in 1971 was not 
established. Sublettings have been excluded from this table. 

The amenities referred to are (a) bath or shower (b) washhand basin (c) sink 
(d) hot and cold water to each of these and (e) and inside lavatory. 
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Table 5.9 Lettings by whether the address contained lettings in 
* 1971 by provision of furniture 

Densely rented areas of England and Wales 1976 


Provision of 
furniture 

Lettings in 
addresses 

Lettings in 
addresses 

All lettingst 

known not to 

known to have 



have contained contained 



lettings in 

lettings m 



1971 

1971 



% 

% 

% 

Furniture provided 

52 

27 

30 

No furnimre 
provided 

48 

73 

70 

100 

100 

100 

Information 




not obtained 


4 


Lettings for which either 



tenant or landlord 
intervietv obtained 

65 

844 

1171f 

+ Includes 262 lettings where the tenure 

of the address in 1971 was not 

established. Sublettings have been excluded from this table. 


Table 5.10 Lettings by whether the address contained lettings in 

1971 by type of landlord • 

Densely rented areas of England and Wales 1976 

Type of landlord 

Lettings in 
addresses 

Lettings in 
addresses 

All leuingst 


known not to known to have 
have contained contained 



lettings in 

lettings m 



1971 

1971 



% 

% 

% 

Resident individual 
Non-resident 

20 

9 

36 

10 

35 

individual 

26 

Company 

14 

26 

25 

Charity/housing 

association 

29 

15 

16 

Non-charitable trust/ 



5 

executors 




Public body etc 

11 

7 

8 


100 

100 

100 

Information 
not obtained 

_ 

- 

- 

Lettings forwhich landlord 
interview obtained 65 

844 

lOOO-i 


t Includes 91 lettings where the tenure of the address in 1971 was not 
established. Sublettings have been excluded from this table. 


The proportion of lettings with furniture provided was 
higher among the ‘new’ lettings (52%) than among the 
‘continuing’ lettings (27%) (see Table 5.9); and also the 
proportion of lettings made by resident individual 
landlords was higher among the ‘new’ lettings (20% 
compared with only 9% of the ‘continuing lettings) (see 
Table 5.10). Table 5.10 also shows that the proportion of 
lettings made by non-resident individual landlords was 
lower among the ‘new’ lettings (26%) than among the 
‘continuing’ lettings (36%) and that only 14% of the new 
lettings compared with 26% of the ‘continuing lettings 
were let by companies. None of the ‘new’ lettings was let 
by a non-charitable trust or executors, whereas 7% of the 
‘continuing’ lettings were made by such bodies. 
Altogether 40% of the ‘new’ lettings, compared with only 
22% of the ‘continuing’ lettings, were made by charitable 
and public bodies. 

This provides further evidence that, against the 
background of a general decline in the privately rented 
sector in the more densely rented areas of England and 
Wales, the stock of property let by soirie particular types of 
landlord had increased between 1971 and 1976 and that 


this increase consisted often of new or modernised 
properties affording all basic amenities to the tenant. 

5.6 Accommodation characteristics 1971 and 1976 

Change in the nature of a tenure group may occur in two 
ways: on the one hand, property may change its tenure 
status, possibly leaving the private sector altogether, on 
the other hand, property within a tenure group may alter 
in its usage or in the amenities that it affords. A limited 
amount of information about the amenities and the 
number of rooms available to the households in the 
different tenure groups is available at ward level from the 
1971 Census. This information may be used as a basis for 
comparison for the 1976 sample of renters and owner 
occupiers in the survey areas. For example Table 5.11 
shows that the distribution of owner occupied 
accommodation in these areas by the number of habitable 
rooms'* available to the household did not change between 
1971 and 1976, whereas, for tenants, the proportion living 
in one or two roomed accommodation decreased 
substantially, from 29% to 23% in all survey areas and from 
36% to 28% in the survey areas within Greater London. 

We have seen that the addresses which had changed their 
tenure from private renting to owner occupation were 
often houses built prior to 1919 and had often, when let, 
been occupied by more than one household. We may 
speculate that at least part of the loss of one and two 
roomed lettings in the survey areas between 1 97 1 and 1 976 
may be accounted for by a return into owner occupation in 
these areas of Victorian and Edwardian houses built 
originally for owner occupation but let since as rooms or 
bedsitters- to private tenants. 

Table 5.12 shows the changes that took place in the survey 
areas between 1971 and 1976 in the provision of amenities 
and the density of occupation in tenanted accommodation. 
A greater proportion of the tenants in 1976 than in 1971 
had exclusive use of an inside lavatory, a bath or shower 
and a hot water supply (55% as compared with 43%). 
There had been no change in the proportion of tenant 
households who shared the use of a bath or shower with 
another household, nor in the proportion who shared the 
use of an inside lavatory; however the proportion who 
lacked these basic amenities altogether had fallen 
appreciably. Whereas, in 1971, 27% of tenant households 
had no bath or shower and 26% had no inside lavatory, by 
1976 these proportions had both fallen to 17%. There was 
also a drop between 1971 and 1976, from 10% to 5% in the 
proportion of tenant households who were living at 
densities of more than one person per room^ 


Habitable rooms cover all bedrooms and living rooms but kitchens are 
counted only if they are six feet or more wide at their narrowest point. 
Bathrooms, landings etc are excluded. 

5 For this measure of density of occupation, all persons are treated as 
one unit, irrespeaive of age, sex and marital status. Rooms are as 
defined in the previous footnote. 


This general improvement in standards in the privately 
rented sector in the more densely rented areas can 
probably be explained by a combination of three factors. 
First, as we have seen, much of the rented property which 
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Table 5.11 Number of rooms in the accommodation 


(a) Tenants 1971 and 1976 


Number of rooms 

Survey areas in 
London 

Greater 

Survey areas outside Greater 
London 

All survey areas in England 
and Wales 

Census 197 If 

Sample 1976 

Census 197 It 

Sample 1976 

Census 197 It 

Sample 1976 


% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

lor2 

-36 

28 

21 

18 

29 

23 

3 

26 

29 

29 

18 

21 

23 

4 

20 

19 

27 

24 

23 

22 

5 

9 

13 

18 

22 

13 

18 

6 

6 

6 

14 

13 

10 

9 

7 or more 

3 

5 

5 

5 

4 

5 


100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

ITO 

Information not obtained 


4 


_ 


4 

Sample (tenants) 


544 


524 


1068 


(b) Owner occupiers 1971 and 1976 


Number of rooms 

Survey areas in 
London 

Greater 

Survey areas outside Greater 
London 

All survey areas 
and Wales 

in England 

Census 197 It 

Sample 1976 

Census 197 It 

Sample 1976 

Census 197 It 

Sample 1976 


% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

lor2 

3 

2 

2 

2 

3 

2 

3 

10 

9 

6 

4 

7 

6 

4 

18 

16 

22 

21 

20 

19 

5 

19 

20 

25 

28 

23 

25 

6 

26 

26 

27 

28 

27 

27 

7 or more 

24 

27 

18 

17 

20 

21 


100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

Information not obtained 


1 


2 


3 

Sample (owner occupiers) 


296 


520 


816 


t Census data for each of the 100 sample wards was weighted by 30n^ wheren- is the number of private sector households enumerated in the ward. SeeChapter7, 
Section 1 for a discussion of the sample design. 


Table 5.12 Amenities and Persons per Room 
Tenants 1971 and 1976 


Amenities and persons per room 

Survey areas in Greater 
London 

Survey areas outside Greater 
London 

All survey areas 
and Wales 

in England 


Census 197 It 

Sample 1976 

Census 197 It 

Sample 1976 

Census 197 It 

Sample 1976 

Proportion of tenants who: 
have exclusive use of bath/shower, 
inside WC and hot water 

43% 

55% 

42% 

55% 

43% 

55% 

share a bath/shower 

27% 

28% 

14% 

15% 

21% 

22% 

lack a bath/shower 

23% 

12% 

33% 

22% 

27% 

17% 

share an inside lavatory 

28% 

28% 

14% 

14% 

22% 

21% 

lack an inside lavatory 

15% 

9% 

39% 

25% 

26% 

17% 

live at more than 1 up to 1 ^2 persons 
per room 

6% 

4% 

5% 

2% 

5% 

3% 

live at more than 1 ‘/j persons 
per room 

7% 

2% 

3% 

1% 

5% 

2% 

Sample ( tenants) 


544 


524 


1068 


t Census data for each of the 100 sample wards was weighted by 30n^ where n^ is the number of private sector households enumerated in the ward. See Chapter 7, 
Section I for a discussion of the sample design. 
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had gone into owner occupation had been built prior to 
1919 and the more decrepit property in the letting market 
is also more likely to have been subject to demolition or to 
compulsory purchase by the local authority. The 
departure of such property from the privately rented 
sector will of itself have resulted in an improvement in the 
average standard of the sector. Second, as we have seen, 
those lettings which had entered the privately rented 
market between 1971 and 1976 were often of a high quality 
as regards the provision of amenities. And third, some 
lettings which remained in the letting market during this 
time may have been improved. Landlords may be eligible 
for improvement grants to help them to supply their 
lettings with basic amenities and, if they provide these 
amenities, they are sometimes able to raise the amount of 
rent charged for the letting. In particular, landlords of 
controlled tenancies, by raising the standard of the 
accommodation to meet certain legal requirements, are 
able to bring these tenancies out of control into regulation. 

From Table 5.12 it seems that overcrowding and the 
sharing of amenities were more common amongst tenants 
in the London survey areas, while the absence of certain 
amenities altogether was more common in the survey areas 
outside Greater Ldndon. Table 5.13 provides additional 
information cortcerning the amenities of the lettings 
within and outside Greater London. The greater 
incidence in the non-London sample of lettings which 
lacked an inside lavatory is explained by the relatively high 
proportion of these lettings which had only an outside 
lavatory. 

A substantial minority (2 1 %) of the lettings had some form 
of central heating, and a majority of the tenants had the use 
of a ‘garden’ (somewhat loosely defined to include any area 
where someone might sit out or grow plants^). In survey 
areas outside London, the proportion of tenants who had 
the use of some sort of garden was as high as 80%. 

^ Such an area did not have to be enclosed, fenced, or grassed to be 
counted as a garden. However, areas containing only steps and 
dustbins at the basement level or terraced houses were excluded. 


Table 5.13 Additional information concerning the amenities 


provided in lettings 

Densely rented areas of England and Wales 1976 


Amenities provided 

Survey areas 
in Greater 
London 

Survey areas 
outside 
Greater 
London 

All survey 
areas in 
England and 
Wales 

Use of lavatory 
Entrance inside building: 

% 

% 

% 

exclusive use 

63 

61 

62 

shared use 

Entrance outside building: 

28 

14 

21 

exclusive use 

8 

21 

14 

shared use 

- 

3 

2 

No lavatory 

1 

1 

1 


100 

100 

100 

Information 

not obtained 

2 

/ 

y 

Exclusive use of all 
basic amenitiesf 

% 

% 

% 

Yes 

55 

55 

55 

No 

45 

45 

45 


100 

100 

100 

Information _ 

not obtained 

3 

/ 

lU 


% 

% 

% 

Central heating 

Yes 

23 

19 

21 

No 

77 

81 

79 


100 

100 

100 

Information . , 

not obtained 

- 

1 



% 

% 

% 

Use of a garden 

Yes 

60 

80 

70 

No 

40 

20 

30 


100 

100 

100 

Information , 

not obtained 

2 

” 


Lettings for which tenant 
interview obtained 

544 

524 

1068 


t The amenities referred to are (a) bath or shower (b) washhand basin (c) sink 
(d) hot and cold water to each of these and (e) an inside lavatory. 
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6 Tenant mobility 


6.1 Past mobility 

Table 6.1 shows the distribution by type of landlord of the 
three broad types of tenant household which were 
identified in Table 2.13: the small adult household, 
consisting of one or two adults aged less than sbctyj the 
family or large adult household, consisting of one or two 
adults with children under sixteen or of three or more 
adults with or without children under sixteen; and the 
small elderly household, consisting of one or two adults at 
least one of whom was aged sixty or over. About three 
quarters of each of these groups were housed by the types 
of landlord who commonly forsaw a decline in the number 
of their lettings and who very rarely envisaged any 
increase, that is by non-resident individuals, companies, 
non-charitable trusts or executors, and by public and 
similar bodies (see Table 4.16). About a fifth of all family 
and large adult tenant households and small elderly tenant 
households were housed by charities and housing 
associations, but these bodies catered for only 8% of the 
small adult tenant households. Of these, 16% were renting 
their accommodation from resident individual landlords, 
compared with 8% of small elderly tenant households and 
only 5% of family and large adult households. 

For each letting the interviewer identified one and only 
one person living there as the ‘tenant’. This was the person 
responsible (or thought to be most responsible) for the 
letting agreement with the landlord. We asked the tenant 
of each letting when he had become the tenant there, 
whether he had moved during the previous three years 
and, if so, how many times he had moved during that 
period. Table 6.2 summarises the responses to these 
questions for the three broad types of tenant household. 


Table 6.1 Lettings by household type of tenant by type 
of landlord 

Densely rented areas of England and Wales 1976 


Type of landlord making 

Type of tenant household 

All 

the letting 

Small 

Family or 

Small 

typest 


adult 

large adult 

elderly 



% 

% 

% 

% 

Non-resident individual 

42 

32 

35 

35 

Company 

24 

27 

23 

25 

Non-charitable trust/ 





executors 

3 

6 

8 

6 

Public body etc. 

7 

11 

6 

7 

Resident individual 

16 

5 

8 

12 

Charity/housing association 

8 

19 

20 

15 


100 

100 

100 

100 

Information 





not obtained 

- 

- 

- 

_ 

Lettings for which both a landlord 




and a tenant mterview 





were obtained 

287 

256 

342 

10213 


+ The percentage distribution for all types of tenant household is based upon 
all the lettings for which an interview with the landlord was obtained, ie 
1021. This figure includes 136 cases where the type of tenant household 
living in the letting was not established. 


It is clear from the table that the private tenants who were 
currently in small adult households had in general been 
more mobile than those currently in family or large adult 
households, who in turn had been more mobile than those 
currently in small elderly households. Partly, of course, 
these differences are attributable to the ages of the tenants 
concerned. Where the household was elderly for example, 
40% of tenants had started to rent there in 1957 or earlier; 
this compares with 13% of the tenants in cases where the 
letting was occupied by a family or large adult household 
and only 5% of the tenants in cases where the letting was 
occupied by a small adult household. However, even just 
during the period of three years prior to interview, there 
was a far greater incidence of movement among the 
tenants in small adult households (56%) than among those 
in family and large adult households (36%) and those in 
small elderly households (9%). Also, those tenants who 
were members of small adult households and who had 
moved at all during the previous three years had done so 
2.4 times each on average, giving an average of 1 .4 moves 
in the previous three years for each tenant of this 
household type. Of the tenants who were members of 
family or large adult households, those who had moved at 
all during the previous three years had done so only 1.6 
times each on average, giving an average 0.6 moves in the 
previous three years for each tenant of this household 
type. And finally, of the tenants who were members of 
small elderly households, the few who had moved during 
the three years prior to interview had done so usually only 
once and the average number of moves in the previous 
three years per tenant in this category was only 0.1. 

Tenants who had moved at least once during the three 





Table 6.2 Tenants by household type by length of current 

tenancy and number of moves in previous three years 
Densely rented areas of England and Wales 1976 


Y ear that the tenant started 
to rent the accommodation 

Type of tenant’s household 
in present accommodation 

Small Family or Small 
adult large adult elderly 

All 

typest 

1957 or earlier 
1958- 1970 
1971 - 1976 

% 

5 

16 

79 

ITO 

% 

13 

32 

55 

lOT 

% 

40 

36 

24 

% 

21 

28 

51 

The proportion of tenants who 
had moved during the three years 
previous to interview 

56% 

36% 

9% 

33% 

Average number of moves per 
tenant in the three years previous 
to interview 

1.4 

0:6 

0.1 

0.7 

Information 
not obtained 


2 

2 

5 

Tenants with whom interview 
obtained* 

354 

303 

399 

10623 


+ I ncludes 6 cases where the type of household was not established. 

* This table excludes 6 cases where the tenant householdwas onlv temporarilv 
resident. 
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ToWe 6 3 Tenants who had moved in previous three years by 
* ^ ' household type by main reason for leaving last 

accommodation 

Densel y rented areas of England and Wales lV/6 

T^Tant’s main reason for Type of tenant’s household All 

leaving last accommodation in present accommodation typest 

small family or small 



% 

% 

% 

% 


Housing reasons 






previous accommodation 
lacked amenities/was in 











bad repair/dirty or 
condemned 

8" 

9" 

20" 

lo" 


wanted a bigger place/ 
more room 

7 

-27 15 

-30 6 

-40 10 

-30 

wanted a cheaper place 

8 

- 


4 


other housing reasons 

4J 

6 

I 4 J 



Wanted better environ- 






ment/neighbourhood 

3 

4 

6 



Personal/domestic reasons 






changed job/wanted to 
be near job 

12 

24' 

3“ 

20 


wanted own place 

6 

12 

6 

8 


got married 

6 

3 


4 


marriage broke up 

2 

2 

3 

2 

-48 

wanted to be near friends/ 

1 

-49 

8 

2 

relatives 




ill health 

1 

1 

3 

2 


Other personal/domestic 
reasons 

11 _ 

8_ 

ii_ 

10_ 


Other reasons 






landlord wanted tenant 


10 

20 

14 


to move 

14 


previous place was student/ 






nurses/ college accommo- 


1 




dation 

3 

“ 



other reasons 

4 

3 

- 

3 



100 

100 

100 

100 


Information 




27 


not obtained 

n 

8 

2 


Tenants who had moved in the 






three years previous to 
interview 

200 

107 

37 

346\ 

t Includes 2 cases where the type of household was not established. 
years prior to interview were asked what was their main 


reason for leaving their last accommodation. Table 6.3 
shows that, for all except those who were members of 
small elderly households, the most common reason given 
for moving was to do with employment: the tenant had 
changed his job or had moved to be near his job'. Tenants 
with families had quite often moved mainly because they 
had wanted a larger place (15%) or a place of their own 
(12%) whereas the few elderly who had moved had quite 
often done so (20%) mainly because their previous 
accommodation had lacked amenities or had been in some 
way substandard. A fairly substantial proportion of all 
types of tenant who had moved during the three years 
previous to interview had left their previous 
accommodation because the landlord there had wanted 
them to go. Altogether 14% had moved for this reason: 

I was sharing a flat with another girl and her lease was 
up, so we had to get out 

The previous landlord wanted to sell the house where I 
had a bedsitter. This was just before the 1974 Rent Act, 
so I had to get somewhere else as I had no protection 
The landlady was going to have the house stripped and 
then do it up 

We had to get out. They were converting. 

' This category includes students who said that their main reason for 
moving was to be near their college or other place of study. 


6.2 Tenure preferences and future mobility 

We have seen that the tenants who were members of small 
adult households were the most mobile within the 
privately rented sector. We now consider which types of 
tenant were most likely eventually to move out of this 
sector altogether, either into council renting or into owner 
occupation. We asked the tenant of each letting whether 
he preferred to be renting from a private landlord or 
whether he would rather, if possible, be renting from the 
council. Those who did not say they preferred to rent 
privately were asked whether they were on a council 
waiting list and, if so, how long they expected it would be 
before they were offered council accommodation. We also 
asked the tenant of each letting whether, comparing 
buying with renting, he would prefer to be buying a place 
or would rather continue to rent. Those who said they 
would prefer to buy were asked whether they thought that- 
they would eventually buy somewhere and, if so, how long 
they thought it would be before they were able to do this. 
Tables 6.4-6.7 summarise the answers to these questions 
by broad type of tenant household. 

Of all tenants interviewed, only 43% said that they 
preferred renting from a private landlord to renting from 
the council (see Table 6.4). However, the remaining 57% 
included only 18% who were on a council waiting list, 
leaving 39% who, although they did not specifically prefer 
private to public renting, nevertheless were not registered 
with the local authority as requiring council 
accommodation. Of the tenants who were members of 
small adult households, half were in this latter category 
compared with only a third of tenants in the other two 
groups; this probably reflects the fact that, given the 
criteria of residence and need normally applied by local 
authorities in allocating accommodation, these more 
mobile tenants, aged less than sixty and without 
dependent children, were less likely to be eligible for 

Table 6.4 Tenants by household type by whether the tenant 
preferred to be renting from a private landlord or 
from the council and whether on a council waiting list 
Densely rented areas of England and Wales 1976 


Whether tenant preferred 
renting privately or from 
the council 


Type of tenant household All 

Small Family or Small 
adult large adult elderly 



% 

% 

% 

% 

The tenant: 





preferred to be renting 
from a private landlord 
would have preferred, if 

37 

42 

51 

43 




possible, to be renting from 
the council: 

36 

39 

23 

32 

was on a council waiting 
list 

10 

20 

12 

14 

was not on a council 
waiting list 

26 

19 

11 

18 

had no preference/could 
not say: 

27 

19 

26 

25 

was on a council waiting 
list 

3 

4 

4 

4 

was not on a council 
waiting list 

24 

15 

22 

21 


100 

100 

100 

100 

Information 
not obtained 

3 

2 

5 

11 

Tenants with whom interview 
obtained* 

354 

303 

399 

1062‘t 


* This table excludes 6 cases where the tenant household was only temporarily 
resident. 
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council housing and also less likely to be provided with it 
even where eligible. 

In so far as a private tenant’s likelihood of becoming a 
council tenant is reflected in his own preference for and 
expectation of being offered council accommodation, 
then, in the survey areas in 1 976, those who were members 
of family or large adult households were the most likely to 
move out of the privately rented sector into the public 
sector. For these tenants, the group who did not 
specifically prefer renting privately and who were on a 
council waiting list formed 24% of the total and a quarter 
of these expected to be offered council accommodation 
within a year (see Table 6.5). Thus 6% of all the private 
tenants in family or large adult households seemed likely 
to become council tenants within a year of being 
interviewed. Similarly, of the tenants who were members 

Table 6.5 The tenants who did not prefer private to council 
renting and who were on a council waiting list by 
household type by expected time until a council offer 
Densely rented areas of England and Wales 1976 


Expected time until a 

Type of tenant household 

All 

council offer 

Small 

Family or 

Small 

types 


adult 

large adult 

elderly 



% 

% 

% 

% 

The tenant expected to be 
offered council accommo- 





dation: 





now 

2~\ 

4~| 

S~| 

4~| 

within a year 

9} 

" 21>5 

ll}'^ 

14}^8 

within 2 to 3 years 
eventually but not within 

6 

7 

5 

6 

3 years 

23 

17 

3 

14 

never 

15 

5 

27 

15 

didn’t know 

43 

42 

44 

43 

The tenant had already been 
offered council accommodation 





but had turned it down 

2 

4 

5 

4 


100 

100 

100 

Tm 

Information 
not obtained 





T enants who did not specifically 
prefer private to council renting 
and who were on a council waiting 
list 

47 

72 

63 

182 


T able 6.6 T enants by household type by whether the tenant 
preferred to buy or to rent 

Densely rented areas of England and Wales 1976 


Whether tenant preferred 
to buy or to rent 

Type of tenant household 

Small Family or Small 
adult large adult elderly 

All 

typest 


% 

% 

% 

% 

The tenant: 
preferred to continue 
renting 

40 

35 

85 

55 

would have preferred to 
be buying a place: 
thought he would eventually 
buy somewhere 

45 

34 

1 

26 

did not think he would 
eventually buy somewhere 

11 

21 

13 

15 

didn’t know whether he 
would eventually buy 
somewhere 

4 

10 

1 

4 


100 

100 

100 

100 

Information 
not obtained 

5 

3 

6 

15 

Tenants with whom interview 
obtained^ 

354 

303 

399 

10625 


t Includes 6 cases where the type of household was not established. 

* T his table excludes 6 cases where the tenant householdwas only temporarily 
resident. 


of small elderly households, we would expect that 2-3% 
might become council tenants within a year of interview, 
while for tenants in small adult households the proportion 
was only 1%. 

Comparing buying with renting, 45% of the tenants 
interviewed said that they would prefer to be buying a 
place rather than continue to rent (see Table 6.6). 
However, only 26% thought that they would eventually 
buy somewhere: 15% thought that they would not do so 
and 4% did not know. Again, there was quite a marked 
variation by household type. Whereas, of tenants who 
were members of small elderly households, 85% preferred 
to continue renting rather than to buy a place, only 40% of 
tenants in small adult households and 35% of tenants in 
family or large adult households had this preference. 
Tenants in small elderly households were also more likely 
than other types of tenant to prefer renting from a private 
landlord to renting from the council (see Table 6.4). We 
noted in Chapter Two that, among private tenants, the 
elderly were a rather special group who reflected the 
different tenure expectations of a previous generation and 
who might constitute a decreasing demand upon the 
privately rented sector. Also a high proportion, 22%^, of 
the small elderly tenant households interviewed were 
living in controlled accommodation and were therefore 
usually paying a very low net rent (see Table 3. 12) and this 
may be an additional factor explaining the relatively high 
proportion of the tenants in such households who 
preferred to continue in the privately rented sector. 

If we look at the variation by household type in the 
proportion of tenants who thought that they would 
eventually buy a place, we find that 45% of those who were 
members of small adult households both preferred buying 
to renting and thought that they would eventually buy 
somewhere; this compares with 34% of the tenants in 
family or large adult households and only 1 % of the tenants 
in small elderly households. The proportion of frustrated 
buyers was highest among the family tenants : 21% of 
those who were members of family or large adult 
households said that, although they would prefer to be 
buying a place, they thought they would never achieve this 
aim and this view was expressed by 13% of the tenants in 
small elderly households and 11% of the tenants in small 
adult households - that is by 15% of all the tenants 
interviewed. 

Of the 26% of tenants interviewed who said that they did 
eventually expect to buy their own place, 10% were already 
in a position to be able to buy somewhere and another 18% 
thought that they would be able to buy somewhere within 
a year (see Table 6.7). Thus 7% of all the tenants 
interviewed were expecting to be able to move out of the 
privately rented sector into owner occupation within a 
year of interview. For tenants in small adult households, 
the proportion who expected to be able to do this was 12%; 
for tenants who were members of family or large adult 
households, it was 10%; but, among the sample of 399 
tenants in small elderly households, there was only one 
case where the informant expected to be able to buy a place 
within a year. 

^ Compared with 9% of family and large adult households and only 5% of 
small adult households. 
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Table 6.7 Tenants who thought they would eventually buy by 
household type by expected time before buying 
Densely rented areas of England and Wales 1976 


Expected time before buying 

Type of tenant 
household 

Small Family or 

adult large adult 

All 

typest 

The tenant expected to be able 
to buy somewhere: 
now 

within a year 
within 2 to 3 years 
eventually but not within 
3 years 
didn’t know 

% 

^1-27 

20_f 

32 

30 

11 

Too 

% 

l6}» 

24 

33 

14 

Too 

% 

12}“ 

28 

31 

13 

Too 

Information 
not obtained 

_ 

- 

- 

Tenants who thought they would 
eventually buy somewhere 

158 

103 

268-i 


t Includes 5 cases where the tenants were elderly, ie where the household 
consisted of one or two persons and at least one was aged 60 or over, and 2 
where type of household was not established. 


The information presented in Tables 6.4 - 6.7 can be 
summarised in terms of each tenant’s preference for and 
likelihood of leaving the privately rented sector either to 
become a council tenant or to become an owner occupier. 
We considered a tenant as ‘likely’ eventually to leave the 
privately rented sector if he did not specifically prefer 
renting privately to renting from the council, was on a 
council waiting list and did not say that he never expected 
to be offered council accommodation. Alternatively, a 
tenant was considered as ‘likely’ to leave the sector if he 
preferred buying to renting and thought that eventually he 
would buy somewhere. Table 6.8 shows that, when the 
information is summarised in this way, the difference 
between the tenants in small adult households and those in 
family or large adult households disappears, while the 
difference between these two groups and the tenants in 
small elderly households is confirmed. Of the tenants in 
small adult, family or large adult households, 53% were 
‘likely’ eventually to leave the privately rented sector to 
become either council tenants or owner occupiers and only 
16 - 17% specifically preferred renting from a private 
landlord both to buying and to renting from the council. 
On the other hand, of the tenants in small elderly 
households, only 12% were ‘likely’ eventually to leave the 
privately rented sector for another tenure and 45% 
specifically preferred private renting to either of the other 
tenures suggested to them. 

Table 6.9 shows that, of the 53% of tenants in small adult 
households who were ‘likely’ eventually to leave the 
sector, 26% thought that they would be able to do so within 
a year, that is that they would either be offered council 
accommodation or be in a position to buy a place within 
this period. Thus, altogether, of all the tenants in small 
adult households, 13% were ‘likely’ to leave the privately 
rented sector within a year of being interviewed. As we 
have seen, this 13% consisted of 1% who expected to be 
offered council accommodation within a year and 12% 
who expected to be able to buy somewhere by the time a 
year had elapsed. 


Table 6.8 Tenants by household type by the tenant’s preference 

for and likelihoodj of leaving the privately rented 
sector 

Densely rented areas of England and Wales 1976 


Tenant’s likelihood of 
leaving the privately rented 
sector 

Type of tenant household 

Small Family or Small 
adult large adult elderly 

All 

' typest 


% 

% 

% 

% 

The tenant; 

preferred private renting 
to either buying or renting 
fromthe council 

16 

17 

45 

27 

did not prefer private 
renting to other tenures § 
but was unlikely^: to change 

31 

30 

43 

35 

was likelyj to leave the 
privately rented sector to 
become a council tenant or 
owner occupier 

53 

53 

12 

38 


100 

100 

100 

100 

Information 
not obtained 

7 

15 

9 

32 

Tenants with whom 
interview obtained*^ 

354 

303 

399 

10623 


t Includes 6 cases where type of household was not established. 

* This table excludes 6 cases where the tenant householdwas only temporarily 
resident. 

J A tenant was considered ‘likely ’ to change tenure if (a) he was on a council 
waiting list and did not say that he never expected to be offered council 
accommodation or (b) if he thought that he would eventually 
buy somewhere. 

§ Includes those who had no preference or could not say whether they preferred 
to rent from a private landlord or from the council (so long as they did not 
think they would eventually buy a place). 


Table 6.9 Tenants who were likely* to leave the privately 

rented sector by household type by expected time 
before leaving the sector 

Densely rented areas of England and Wales 1976 


Expected time before leaving 
the privately rented sector 

Type of tenant household 

Small Family or Small 
adult large adult elderly 

All 

typest 


% 

% 

% 

% 

The tenant expected either to 
be offered council accommo- 
dation or to be able to buy 
somewhere: 


26 

17 


g“| 

now 

within a year 
within 2 to 3 years 

19} 

29 

. 2 } 

11 

.23 j^]28 
22 

eventually but not within 
3 years 
didn’t know 

29 

16 

Too 

26 

26 

Too 

11 

62 

Too 

22 

25 

Too 

Information 
not obtained 




_ 

Tenants who were likely* to 
move out of private renting 

184 

153 

47 

3863 


t Includes 2 cases where type of household was not established. 


* A tenant was considered 'likely ’ to move out of private renting if (a) he was 
on a council waiting list anddidnot say that henever expected tobeoffered 
council accommodation or (b) if he thought that he would eventually buy 
somewhere. 

Applying the same arithmetic for the other two categories 
of tenant we find that, of those in family or large adult 
households, 16% were ‘likely’ to leave the privately rented 
sector within a year of interview, 6% to become council 
tenants and 10% to becomeowner occupiers, while,ofthose 
in small elderly households, only 3% were likely to leave the 
sector within this period, and in all but one case this was to 
become a council tenant. 
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To summarise, only a minority of the private tenants 
interviewed in the more densely rented areas of England 
and Wales in 1976 specifically preferred to rent their 
accommodation from a private landlord. The proportion 
saying they preferred this tenure was sizeable only among 
the elderly, whose attitudes to housing were formed at a 
time when most people expected to rent privately 


throughout their lives and of whom many were paying 
little in rent. Of the younger adults and families who 
rented from private landlords, it would seem that many 
did so either because of the relative ease of mobility within 
this sector or because they neither had the financial 
resources to buy a place nor met the criteria necessary to 
obtain council accommodation. 
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7 Method 


7.1 The sample design 

To make the best use of available resources, the sample was 
selected only from within the more densely privately rented 
wards of England and Wales. Compared with a national 
sample, this design reduced the number of private sector 
households which it was necessary to select in order to yield 
a sizeable group of private tenants and private landlords for 
interview; it also gave the opportunity of looking in detail at 
the interaction of private landlords, tenants and owner 
occupiers in those areas of England and Wales where there 
was some tradition of letting. 

The Census Ward Library provides tenure data at the ward 
level. Because wards are small areas, they tend to be 
characterised by housing of a particular type: for example, 
some consist almost entirely of local authority housing or of 
owner occupied housing with very few private lettings, 
while others have a very high proportion of privately rented 
housing. The survey sample was selected only from within 
wards where, in 1971: 

(i) more than 50% of the households in the private (ie non- 
bcal authority) sector were renting their accommodation; 
and 

(ii) at least 5% of all households were in private sector 
housing. (It did not seem appropriate to classify wards 
which clearly were dominated by local authority hous ing on 
the basis of how the small number of households in the 
private sector were divided between renting and owning.) 

Very small wards were grouped with larger ones to form 
areas of a manageable size, thus dividing England and 
Wales into 6291 wards or groups of wards, which, 
incidentally, correspond to the primary sampling units in 
England and Wales for the General Household Survey. 
The sampling frame of primary sampling units for the 
present survey was formed of 7 12 of these wards or groups 


of wards, selected according to the criteria given above. At 
the time of the Census in 1 97 1 , these 7 1 2 wards or groups of 
wards included 14% of all the private sector households in 
England and Wales (with about half of these in Greater 
London wards) but 32% ofallprivately renting households. 

Census data enables us to compare the characteristics of the 
households in the densely rented wards covered by the 
survey with those in the whole of England and Wales . Table 
7 . 1 shows that, in 1 97 1 , privately renting households in the 
survey wards were subject to a higher incidence of 
overcrowding and sharing than were privately renting 
households in England and Wales as a whole. The 
differences between the survey wards and the whole were 
less marked within Greater London than in the rest of 
England and Wales, since proportionately more of the 
wards in Greater London than of those elsewhere were 
covered by the survey. 

Comparing the survey wards in Greater London with those 
in the rest of England and Wales, we find that, in 1 97 1 , the 
proportion of private renters relative to owner occupiers 
was higher in the Greater London survey wards than in the 
survey wards outside Greater London. The incidence of 
overcrowding and sharing among privately renting 
households was also higher in the London survey wards in 
1971 than in the survey wards outside Greater London. 

The sampling frame of survey wards was produced in the 
form of a computer listing, stratified firstly into twenty 
regions and secondly, within region, by the proportion of 
the private sector households enumerated in 1971 who had 
been renting their accommodation'. For each ward or 

This proportion varied considerably from one ward to another. 
Although for 36% of the wards or groups of wards on the frame it was 
between 50% and 60%, for 8% it was over 90%. 


Table 7.1 Comparative census data for private sector households 
The survey wards and the whole of England and Wales 1971 


Household tenure 

Greater London 


Rest of England and Wales 

England and Wales 


Total 

Survey wards 

Total 

Survey wards 

Total 

Survey wards 


% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

Owner occupying 

53.7 

26.2 

72.9 

36.9 

69.7 

31.5 

Renting from private 
landlord 

45.4 

72.2 

26.9 

62.8 

30.0 

67.6 

Not stated 

0.9 

1.5 

0.1 

0.3 

0.3 

0.9 


100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

Households in the private sector 
in permanent buildings 

1,990,768 

849,678 

9,812,992 

814,825 

11,803,760 

1,664,503 

Of those renting from 
a private landlord: 
proportion sharing a bath 

24.3% 

26.8% 

8.3% 

13.3% 

12.4% 

20.7% 

proportion sharing an 
inside WC 

25.1% 

28.8% 

8.1% 

13.7% 

12.5% 

21.9% 

proportion with over 
1 .5 persons per room 

5.8% 

7.1% 

1.8% 

3.0% 

2.9% 

5.2% 

Households renting from 
a private landlord 

904,182 

613, 700 

2,640,594 

511,842 

3,544,776 

1,125,542 
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group of wards on the listing the total number of private 
sector households (renters and owners) enumerated there 
in 197 1 was printed out and a systematic random sample of 
one hundred primary sampling units was then picked with 
probability proportionate to this number. 

The wards picked at this first stage of sampling had 
geographic boundaries defined as at 1971. In order to 
proceed to a second stage sample of addresses within these 
wards, it was necessary first to identify them accurately 
upon the current Electoral Register^. This task was not 
always straightforward, for, not only had there been a 
fundamental local authority reorganisation in 1974, but 
also in the normal course of events there had been 
alterations to ward boundaries designed to maintain 
approximate numerical equivalence between electoral 
groups. This part of the sampling process was therefore 
subject to very thorough checking procedures . All recorded 
boundary changes relevant to the one hundred primary 
sampling units were taken into account, and also the size of 
the electorate for each identified area was compared with 
the Census figures for that area for 1971 and any apparent 
discrepancies fully explored. While it is likely that the 
identification of the primary sampling units upon the 
October 1975 Electoral Register was not in all cases 
completely accurate, error has been minimised and is 
thought to be unbiased. 

Allowing for any changes that might have occurred in the 
survey areas between 1971 and 1976, we aimed to achieve 
interviews with the landlords of at least 1,000 lettings. In 
1971, according to Census data, the proportion of the 
private sector households in these areas who were renting 
their accommodation was 68%. Even allowing for a large 
decline in the privately rented sector between 1971 and 
1976, it was thought likely that at least half of a sample of 
private sector households drawn from these areas in 1976 
would prove to be renting their accommodation. We 
therefore decided to aim to draw a sample of 3,000 private 
sector households so as to yield a minimum of 1.500 
privately renting households. Given a landlord response 
rate of 75% (again a minimum estimate), interviews would 
then be obtained with the landlords of 1 , 125 lettings, giving 
a safety margin of 125 over that required. 

To obtain a sample of 3,000 private sector households, we 
needed to select 30 from each of the 100 primary sampling 
units . These primary sampling units had been selected with 
probability proportionate to the number of private sector 
households (renters and owners) that they had contained in 
1971. Having identified these 100 selected areas on the 
October 1 975 Electoral Register, a sample of addresses was 
drawn from each with a sampling fraction of 30 divided by 

2 In a survey of housing, there are two main contenders for use as 
sampling frame: the Eleaoral Register and the local authority 
valuation lists. Each has its advantages and disadvantages. For this 
survey, the advantages of taking a sample of rateable units were 
outweighted by the disadvantages. In particular, valuation lists are 
kept at District level and wards are not readily identifiable on these 
lists. We did explore the feasibility of defining the sampling frame in 
terms of Districts, but found these units too large and heterogeneous 
with regard to tenure to be grouped so as to meet the needs of the 
survey. 


the number of private sector households there in 1971. In 
this way, each address on the Electoral Register for all the 
wards covered by the survey had an equal chance of 
selection, as did each household within the addresses. Had 
.nothing changed since 1971, the addresses selected in this 
way should have contained 3,000 private sector households 
and, in addition, a number of households renting from the 
local authority - a number dependent upon the size of the 
public sector relative to the private sector within the 
sampled wards. 

In Section 7.6, we describe the sample of households that 
was in fact obtained and draw tentative conclusions about 
the size and nature of the tenure changes that had occurred 
in the more densely rented areas of England and Wales 
between 1971 and 1976. As well as finding, as expected, a 
decrease between 1971 and 1976 in the proportion of 
private sector households who were renting, we also found 
that over the same period the total number of private sector 
households in the survey areas had decreased. However, in 
compensation, the achieved response rate among landlords 
was above our minimum estimate of 75%, so that we did, as 
intended, interview the landlords of more than 1,000 
lettings. Full details of response rates are given in Section 
7.3. 

The findings of the survey cannot be generalised to 
England and Wales as a whole, since the sample has been 
drawn only from the more densely privately rented areas. 
Figures 7.1 - 7.3 illustrate, for the Alerseyside, 
Nottingham, and Brighton and Hove areas, which 1971 
wards were eligible for inclusion in the survey sampling 
frame and which were not. Within the areas illustrated, 
only those wards shown as shaded were included and it was 
from among wards such as these throughout England and 
Wales that a sample of wards and subsequently of addresses 
was selected. Wards shown without shading were not 
included in the frame, and addresses from within such 
wards throughout England and W ales thus had no chance 
of selection as part of the survey sample. 

7.2 The fieldwork 

Before the sample was issued for fieldwork, interviewers 
visited the rating offices concerned in order to obtain 
certain additional information about each of the addresses 
that had been selected. In particular, those addresses stated 
in the rating records to be owned by the local authority were 
deleted from the interview sample. The number of rateable 
units at each of the remaining addresses and the rateable 
value of each of these was noted. Also, in response to a 
request from the Department of the Environment, local 
authorities kindly allowed us to note the name and address 
of the person responsible for paying the rates. This latter 
information was required for two purposes. Firstly, 
because of pressure of time, we wanted interviewers to try 
to contact the tenants in their quotas before the owner 
occupiers. This would enable landlords to be contacted for 
interview as early as possible during the fieldwork period. 
The fact that a ratepayer was not resident at the sampled 
address provided a clue that the accommodation might well 
be let. (Where persons of more than one surname were 
listed on the Electoral Register for the address, this also was 
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Figure 1 


MERSEYSIDE WARDS 1971 


Those shaded had more than half of the households 
in the private sector renting their accommodation 



1 

Upper Brighton 

2 

North Liscard 

3 

South Liscard 

4 

North Egremont 

5 

South Egremont 

6 

North Seacombe 

7 

South Seacombe 

8 

St James 

9 

Grange 

10 

Westminster 

11 

Vauxhall 

12 

Netherfield 

13 

St Domingo 

14 

Breckfield 

15 

Abercrombie 

16 

Granby 
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Figure 2 


NOniNGHAM WARDS 1971 

Those shaded had more than half of the households 
in the private sector renting their accommodation 



an indication that there might be lettings.) Secondly, in 
cases where an address was unoccupied^ or where the 
tenant of a letting was not contacted or did not know his 
landlord’s address, the ratepayer’s name and address gave 
us a possible lead for contacting the landlord. It should be 
stressed however that the ratepayer was never contacted in 
cases where the tenant had been unwilling to tell the 
interviewer his landlord’s name. 

The basic unit with which the survey was concerned was 
the ‘accommodation unit’, defined as the whole of the space 
within the sampled address which was let as one letting or 

’ As far as possible we traced and briefly interviewed the owners of the 
addresses which proved to be unoccupied. 


owned as one holding. The first field task was to contact 
each of the sampled addresses which were not recorded as 
being in local authority ownership, to confirm for each that 
it was eligible for inclusion in the interview sample'' and to 
establish the number and the tenure of the accommodation 
units contained within it. 

For every occupied accommodation unit identified, an 
interview was required with the tenant or owner occupier, 

^ Ineligible were: any further addresses which proved in fact to be local 
authority owned; any address owned by co-ownership housing 
societies or housing co-operatives; any within the security gates of a 
Forces Camp; and institutions. Boarding houses with a provision for 
six or fewer boarders were included as eligible for this survey. 
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Figure 3 


BRIGHTON AND HOVE WARDS 1971 


Those shaded had more than half of the households 
in the private sector renting their accommodation 



1 

Southern Cross 

2 

Ben field 

3 

Copperas Gap 

4 

Westbourne 

5 

Goldstone 

6 

Goldsmid 

7 

Vallance 

8 

Adelaide 

9 

Brunswick 

10 

Regency 

11 

Montpel ier 

12 

St Peter's 

13 

Lewes Road 

14 

Hanover 

15 

St Nicholas 

16 

Pier 

17 

Queen's Park 


or (because these interviews were mainly concerned with 
factual information) with his or her spouse. Where the unit 
was tenanted, a further interview was required with the 
landlord. In cases where an owner occupier was lettingpart 
of his accommodation unit to a tenant, he was interviewed 
only in his capacity as landlord. However, atenant whowas 
subletting was interviewed in both capacities - as tenant of 
his own accommodation unit and as landlord of the 
accommodation within that unit which he sublet. 

Some landlords - the owner occupiers who let part of their 
home and the tenants who were subletting - actually lived 
within the sampled address; but, in addition, some who 
did not live within the sampled address nevertheless lived 
(or had business premises) in the same building and these 
were contacted for interview during the first stage of 
fieldwork. The second stage consisted of tracing and 
interviewing landlords who did not live in the building. 

Where a landlord let accommodation at more than one 
address, it was possible that more than one of his 
properties was included in the sample. We attempted as 
far as possible to organise the second stage of fieldwork so 
that, where this happened, the landlord was approached 
only once for information about all his sampled properties. 
Also, in cases where the name and address appeared to be 
that of an organisation rather than that of an individual or 


of a managing agent, an introductory letter was sent 
explaining the purpose of the survey and giving advance 
notice that an interviewer would be calling. 

Interviewers were asked to obtain the information on the 
landlord questionnaire as far as possible from the best 
source and in some cases this meant it was sensible to split 
an interview between two or more informants - for 
example where the landlord was a sizeable organisation 
with national and local offices or where the landlord 
employed an agent to deal with the day to day 
management of the sampled letting. 

Sometimes both the landlord’s name and address and that 
of a managing agent had been supplied to us. In these cases 
the interviewer always approached the landlord first; she 
sought an interview with the managing agent only if the 
landlord could not be contacted or if he himself suggested 
the agent as the better source of information. Quite 
commonly however, the only name and address supplied 
were those of a managing agent. In these cases the 
interviewer carried out as much of the interview as 
possible with the agent and then asked if she might be 
referred to the landlord in order to complete it. Agents 
who preferred not to give the name of their client to us 
directly were often willing to contact him on our behalf to 
ask if he would take part. Where both landlord and 
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Table 7 2 Lettings for which a landlord interview schedule was 
completed by type of landlord by whether it was the 
landlord or his managing agent who was interviewed 


Person interviewed 


Type of landlord making the letting 

Resident Non-resident Company 

individual individual 


Charity/ 

housing 

association 


Non-charitable Public body 
trust/executors etc 


Landlord employed 
a management agent 
for the letting: 
agent only 
interviewed 
both landlord and 
agent interviewed 
landlord only 
interviewed 

Landlord did not employ 
a managing agent for 
the letting and was 
interviewed 











- 


“ 


28 


32 


4 


55 


13 


22 

-2 

4 

-44 

5 

-48 

1 

-12 

9 

-81 

8 

-64 

4 - 


12_ 


11_ 


7_ 




43_ 


12. 


Lettings for which a 

landlord interview 

schedule was completed 119 


355 


251 


managing agent were interviewed, all opinion and policy 
questions were repeated with the landlord and his answers 
taken in preference to those of his agent. 

Table 7.2 shows the distribution of the lettings for which a 
landlord interview schedule was completed, according to 
whether the landlord, his agent or both were interviewed. 
The table shows that 38% of the lettings had a managing 
agent and that in 22% of cases it was a managing agent and 
not the landlord who was interviewed. This latter 
proportion varied considerably by type of landlord: it was 
Table 7.3 Response 


160 


58 


78 


1021 


only 1% where the landlord was a resident individual, 
while for lettings made by non-charitable trusts or 
executors it was as high as 55%. 

7.3 Response 

Table 7.3 summarises the number of addresses drawn 
from the Electoral Register, the accommodation units 
they contained and the response rates among the various 
groups of informants. The sample drawn consisted of 
3,215 addresses of which 2,102 were in the private sector. 
Within these private sector addresses, 2,339 accommo- 


/\aaresses 

3215 

sampled from the electoral register 


1074 

6 

9 

24 

owned by local authority 
owned by housing co-operative 
demolished 

other ineligible addresses 


2012 

private sector addresses 

100% 

88 

unoccupied 

4% 

80 

occupied or pan-occupied but 
accommodation units not identified 
fno interviews obtained) 

4% 

1934 

occupied or part-occupied pd 
accommodation units identified 

92% 


Accommodation units 


no interview sought 
in respect of these 
accommodation units 


Owner occupiers who 
did not let 


vacant (ie in part-occupied address) 

51 

2% 

occupied by owner occupier who let to 
tenants within the sampled address 

63 

3% 

occupied by owner occupier who did 
not let to tenants within the 

926 

40% 

occupied by tenant or subtenant 

(ie lenings) 

1299 

55% 


Landlords of the 


926 


100 % 


^ 

1 enams 

1299 100% 

1299 100% 

interviewed 

refused 

both interviewed 

1068 82% 

103 8% 

128 10^» 

892 

1021 79% 

99 7% 

179 14% 
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dation units were identified, of which 1,299 were tenanted 
and 926 occupied by owner occupiers who were not letting 
part of their home to private tenants. For those private 
sector accommodation units which were identified, the 
response rates achieved were 82% among tenants, 79% 
among the landlords of the lettings (or their managing 
agents) and 88% among owner occupiers who did not let. 
The main source of variation between the three groups 
was in the proportion who could not be contacted. While 
this was only 3% for owner occupiers who did not let, it 
was 10% for the tenants and 14% for the landlords of the 
lettings. The relatively high rate of non-contact for 
landlords was mainly due to lack of information from 
either the tenant or the ratings records. Only a very small 
number of landlords were not contacted because they 
lived abroad or too far from our available interviewers. 
Where the landlord’s name and address were obtained and 
issued for the second stage of fieldwork only 6% were not 
contacted. 

The highest rate of refusal, 9%, was found among the 
owner occupiers who did not let part of their 
accommodation. This may have been due to a lower level 
of interest among this group in the subject matter of the 
survey. Of the tenants, 8% refused to be interviewed and of 
the landlords of the lettings only 7% did so. On the whole 
interviewers reported that the survey was very well 
received by landlords. In particular, the letter sent in 
advance to landlords who were organisations proved very 
helpful. 

7.4 Estimated sampling errors and a note on the 
size of the sample of landlords 

In a report containing a large volume of data, it is common 
practice to provide a table giving the appropriate standard 
errors for a range of percentages and different base sizes. 
Table 7.4 is such a table. However, the standard errors 
quoted in this table apply only in the case of a simple 
random sample design, whereas the survey in fact used a 
two-stage stratified design. Sampling errors with a multi- 
stage sample are larger than those with a simple random 
sample and the effect of stratification is to reduce but 
generally not to eliminate this increase in error. The net 


effect of a complex design (V deff) is the ratio of the true 
sampling error^ to that calculated using the simple random 
sample formula and must be computed separately for each 
survey characteristic. Table 7.5 gives the values ofVdeff 
for a broad range of the variables used in the report. 

The sampled addresses quite often contained more than 
one letting. Also, expecially where a landlord’s holdings 
were large or concentrated within a small area, more than 
one address let by the same landlord was sometimes 
included in the sample. Table 7.6 shows the magnitude of 
these clustering effects by type of landlord. The fact that 
the number of landlords interviewed was less than the 
number of lettings about which information was obtained 
means that, although the survey was based in a sample of 
lettings, the sampling errors on estimates concerned with 
the characteristics, policies and opinions of the landlords 
of these lettings are to some extent increased. 

7.5 Reweighting for a sample of landlords 

Every letting in the more densely rented areas of England 
and Wales covered by the survey had an equal chance of 
inclusion in the survey sample. Thus each landlord’s 
chance of having a letting selected in the survey sample 
was directly dependent upon the total number of lettings 
he had in these areas. If we wished to obtain an 
approximate distribution of landlords rather than of 
lettings on any variable, we would have to give the 
landlord of each letting a weight proportional to the 
inverse of the number of lettings which he had in the 
survey areas. 

Because of the very special definition of the wards covered 
by the survey, it was not possible to ask landlords directly 
how many lettings they had within these wards. However, 
we obtained a very approximate estimate of this figure in 
the following way. 

We asked each landlord whether he had any lettings at all 

’ The formula used for the computation of the error for the complex 
design is derived from Leslie Kish, Survey Sampling (Wiley, 1975) 
section 6. 


Table 7.4 The standard error for a percentage p on base size n 
calculated using the simple random sample formula 
for various values of p and n 


p(%) 

n 

5 

95 

10 

90 

15 

85 

20 

80 

25 

75 

30 

70 

35 

65 

40 

60 

45 

55 

50 


% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

100 

2.17 

3.00 

3.57 

4.00 

4.33 

4.58 

4.77 

4.90 

4.97 

5.00 

200 

1.54 

2.12 

2.52 

2.83 

3.06 

3.24 

3.37 

3.46 

3.52 

3.54 

300 

1.25 

1.73 

2.06 

2.31 

2.50 

2.65 

2.75 

2.83 

2.87 

2,89 

400 

1.09 

1.50 

1.79 

2.00 

2.17 

2.29 

2.38 

2.45 

2.49 

2.50 

500 

0.97 

1.34 

1.60 

1.79 

1.94 

2.05 

2.13 

2.19 

2.22 

2.24 

750 

0.80 

1.09 

1.30 

1.46 

1.58 

1.67 

1.74 

1.79 

1.82 

1.83 

1,000 

0.69 

0.95 

1.13 

1.26 

1.34 

1.45 

1.51 

1.55 

1.57 

1.58 

1,500 

0.56 

0.77 

0.92 

1.03 

1.12 

1.18 

1.23 

1.26 

1.28 

1.29 

2,000 

0.49 

0.67 

0.80 

0.89 

0.97 

1.02 

1.07 

1.10 

1,11 

1.12 
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Table 7.5 Standard errors for a range of survey variables 


Characteristic 

Percent 

Base size 

of lettings: 

whole house 

28 

1267 

purpose built flat 

22 

1267 

converted flat or rooms 

50 

1267 

built before 1919 

81 

1001 

built 1919 - 1944 

13 

1001 

built since 1944 

6 

1001 

1 or 2 rooms 

23 

1064 

3-5 rooms 

63 

1064 

6 or more rooms 

14 

1064 

less than 1 person per room 

76 

1064 

1 person per room 

19 

1064 

more than 1 person per room 

5 

1064 

above bedroom standard 

10 

1041 

equal to bedroom standard 

56 

1041 

below bedroom standard 

34 

1041 

exclusive use of bath/shower 

62 

1062 

shared use of bath/shower 

21 

1062 

no bath/shower 

17 

1062 

exclusive use of inside WC 

62 

1056 

shared use of inside WC 

21 

1056 

exclusive use of outside WC 

14 

1056 

shared use of outside WC 

2 

1056 

no WC 

1 

1056 

exclusive use of all basic amenities 

55 

1055 

not exclusive use of all basic amenities 

45 

1055 

furnished 

31 

1193 

not furnished 

69 

1193 

rent free 

7 

993 

net weekly rent less than 

28 

993 

net weekly rent £i less than £5 

24 

993 

net weekly rent £ 5 less than £1 

18 

993 

net weekly rent £7 less than £10 

10 

993 

net weekly rent £10 or more 

13 

993 

controlled rent 

36 

1113 

registered rent 

12 

1113 

privately agreed rent 

52 

1113 

of the landlords of the lettings: 

resident individual 

12 

1021 

non-resident individual 

35 

1021 

company 

25 

1021 

charity /housing association 

15 

1021 

non-charitable trust/executors 

6 

1021 

public body etc 

7 

1021 

holdings had decreased since 1970 

24 

931 

holdings same as at end of 1970 

37 

931 

holdings had increased since 1970 

21 

931 

started to let since 1970 

18 

931 


Other than those in the building that contained the 
sampled address. If he had not, then clearly all his lettings 
were within the areas covered by the survey and th^ 
required weight could easily be calculated. If he had other 
lettings than these, we asked him how many of all his 
lettings were within the same local authority area as the 
sampled address, how many were within the area covered 


Standard error 
(s.r.s) 

Vdeff 

Complex standard 
error 

1.26 

1.60 

2.02 

1.18 

1.65 

1.94 

1.41 

1.91 

2.69 

1.25 

1.61 

2.01 

1.06 

1.57 

1.66 

0.78 

1.81 

1.42 

1.30 

1.64 

2.13 

1.49 

1.48 

2.21 

1.09 

1.12 

1.22 

1.30 

1.47 

1.92 

1.20 

1.55 

1.86 

0.65 

0.89 

0.58 

0.92 

1.10 

1.02 

1.54 

1.19 

1.84 

1.48 

1.38 

2.03 

1.50 

1,70 

2.54 

1.26 

1.76 

2.22 

1.15 

1.76 

2.03 

1.50 

1.55 

2.32 

1.26 

1.67 

2.10 

1.09 

1.42 

1.55 

0.40 

2.27 

0.91 

0.25 

1.11 

0.28 

1.54 

1.66 

2.55 

1.54 

1.66 

2.55 

1.33 

1.84 

2.45 

1.33 

1.84 

2.45 

0.83 

1.96 

1.63 

1.42 

1.44 

2.04 

1.35 

1.47 

1.98 

1.23 

1.00 

1.23 

0.95 

1.05 

0.99 

1.07 

1.43 

1.54 

1.44 

1.58 

2.27 

0.98 

1.28 

1.26 

1.50 

1.70 

2.55 


1.00 

1.54 

1.55 

1.49 

1.96 

2.92 

1.35 

1.86 

2.50 

1.14 

1.77 

2.01 

0.72 

1.31 

0.95 

0.83 

2.38 

1.98 

1.40 

1.69 

2.37 

1.58 

1.62 

2.55 

1.73 

1.27 

2.20 

1.29 

1.67 

2.16 


by the Greater London Council and how. many were in the 
rest of England and Wales. 

The new local authority District* was known for each of 
the wards and groups of wards on the survey sampling 
frame. Housing statistics from the 1971 Census were 

‘ That is Distria or London Borough, constituted as at 1st April 1 974. 
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Table 7.5 (continued) 


Characteristic 

Percent 

Base size 

Standard error .ydelf 


Complex standard 




(.s.r.s; 



error 


of lettings made by resident individual landlords: 







male landlord 

64 

119 

4.40 

1.29 


5.68 


female landlord 

36 

119 

4.40 

1.29 


5.68 


landlord aged 60-69 

21 

119 

3.73 

1.59 


5.93 


landlord aged 70 or over 

29 

119 

4.18 

1.23 


5.12 


landlord not working 

52 

116 

4.64 

1.74 


8.07 


landlord Social Class I or II 

28 

102 

4.47 

1.61 


7.18 


of lettings made by non-resident individual landlords: 







male landlord 

63 

354 

2.57 

1.43 


3.68 


female landlord 

37 

354 

2.57 

1.43 


3.68 


landlord aged 60 - 69 

27 

340 

2.41 

1.47 


3.53 


landlord aged 70 or over 

43 

337 

2.70 

1.77 


4.78 


landlord not working 

43 

337 

2.70 

1.77 


4.78 


landlord Social Class I or II 

46 

309 

2.84 

1.51 


4.28 


of tenants: 








small adult household 

34 

1060 

1.45 

1.42 


2.06 


family or large adult household 

29 

1060 

1.39 

1.39 


1.93 


small elderly household 

37 

1060 

1.50 

1.13 


1.69 


started to rent the accommodation 
1957 or earlier 

21 

1053 

1.24 

1.16 


1.44 


started to rent the accommodation 
1958 - 1970 

28 

1053 

1.39 

1.07 


1.48 


started to rent the accommodation 
1971 - 1976 

51 

1053 

1.54 

1.19 


1.84 


of owner occupied accommodation: 








whole house 

78 

813 

1.44 

1.43 


2.06 


purpose built flat 

14 

813 

1.17 

1.14 


1.34 


converted flat or rooms 

8 

813 

0.98 

1.42 


1.39 


built before 1919 

63 

815 

0.70 

1.71 


2.90 


built 1919 - 1944 

19 

815 

1.38 

1.55 


2.14 


built since 1944 

18 

815 

1.35 

1.73 


2.34 


1 or 2 rooms 

2 

813 

0.47 

0.95 


0.45 


3-5 rooms 

50 

813 

1.75 

1.14 


2.00 


6 or more rooms 

48 

813 

1.75 

1.13 


1.98 


Table 7.6 Landlord sample size by type of landlord 

Landlord sample size Type of landlord making the letting 





All types 

Resident 

Non-resident Company 

Charity/ 

Non-charitable Public bodv 



individual 

individual 


housing 

trust/executors etc 







association 





Number of lettings 
for which landlord 








interview obtained (a) 119 

Number of addresses 

355 

251 

160 

58 

78 


1021 

containing lettings 
for which landlord 








interview obtained (b) 79 

277 

205 

141 

52 

69 


823 

Lettings per address 

(a) -(b) 1.5 

1.3 

1.2 

1.1 

1.1 

1.1 


1.2 

Number of landlords 
interviewed (c) 79 

273 

163 

62 

47 

32 


656 

Addresses per landlord 
(b)-(c) 1.0 

I.O 

1.3 

2.3 

1.1 

2.2 


1.3 

Lettings per landlord 

(a) -(c) 1.5 

1.3 

1.5 

2.6 

1.2 

2.4 


1.6 
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available both at 1971 ward level and, regrouped, at new 
District level. It was therefore possible to calculate, for 
each new District that contained any of the sampled 
lettings, the proportion of all the privately renting 
households in that District in 1971 which were in wards 
covered by the survey. These proportions could then be 
applied to give a very crude estimate of how many of each 
landlord’s lettings fell within the survey areas. The 
reciprocal of this estimated number could then be used as 
a weighting factor to convert the sample of lettings very 
approximately into a sample of landlords. 

In Table 7.7 we illustrate the difference that this 
reweighting procedure makes to the distribution of the 
sample by landlord size. So, for example, in part (b) of the 
table, we see that, while 38% of the lettings were made by 
landlords with holdings of fifty or more lettings each, we 
estimate that only 1% of landlords in survey areas in 1976 
had holdings of this size. And, at the other extreme, while 
12% of the lettings were made by landlords with only one 
letting each, we estimate that 43% of the landlords letting 
in survey areas in 1976 had only one letting. 

Care should therefore be taken in interpreting all distribu- 
tions of the sample of lettings on landlord characteristics. 
Such distributions indicate how landlord characteristics 


Table 7.7 Size of landlords’ holdings 

A comparison of lettings and landlords. 

Densely rented areas of England and Wales 1976 


Size of landlord’s 
holdings 1976 

Lettings in survey Lettings weighted to 
areas give an approximate 

sample of landlords 
in survey areas 


% 

% 

(a) Estimated number of 



lettings in the densely 



rented areas covered 



by the survey 



1 

16 

61 

2-4 

20 

28 

5-9 

10 

6 

10-24 

15 

4 

25-49 

6 



50-99 

5 



100 - 499 

7 

-39 

-1 

500 - 999 

3 



1,000-9,999 

17 



10,000 or more 

ij 




100 

100 

Information 



not obtained 

75 



% 

% 

(b) Number of lettings in 



England and Wales 



1 

12 

43 

2-4 

15 

34 

5-9 

10 

12 

10-24 

16 

8 

25-49 

9 

2 

50-99 

6 



100-499 

8 



500-999 

4 

-38 

-1 

1,000-9,999 

12 



10,000 or more 

8_ 




100 

100 

Information 



not obtained 

75 



Lettings for which landlord 
interview obtained 1021 


are reflected in the letting market; they do not, even 
approximately, indicate how landlords themselves are 
distributed. 

7.6 Tentative estimates of tenure change 1971-1976 

An important advantage of conducting the survey in areas 
for which 1971 Census data is available is that it can then 
provide a measure of the changes in tenure that took place 
in these areas between 1971 and 1976. Had the situation 
remained unchanged since 1971, the method of sampling 
described in the first section of this chapter should have 
yielded, on average, 30 private sector households in each 
of the 100 selected areas, that is 3,000 private sector 
households in total. Table 7.8 shows the distribution of 
this ‘expected’ sample by tenure and between London and 
the rest of England and Wales. 


Table 7.8 The ‘expected’ sample given no changes in the survey 
areas between 1971 and 1976 


Household tenure 

The survey areas The ‘expeaed’ 
Census 1971t sample in 1976 
given no change 
since 1971 

No 

Survey areas in Greater London 

% 

No 

% 

Owner occupying 

226,473 

13.6 

408 

13.6 

Renting from private landlord 

623,205 

37.4 

1,122 

37.4 

Private sector households 

849,678 

51.0 

1,530 

51.0 

Survey areas outside Greater 
London 

Owner occupying 

301,595 

18.1 

553 

18.4 

Renting from private landlord 

513,230 

30.8 

917 

30.6 

Private sector households 

814,825 

49.0 

1,470 

49.0 

All survey areas in England 
and Wales 

Owner occupying 

528,068 

31.7 

961 

32.0 

Renting from private landlord 

1,136,435 

68.3 

2,039 

68.0 

Private sector households 

1,664,503 

100.0 

3,000 

100.0 


t Households enumerated by the Census in the y enure not stated" category 
have been apportioned between owner occupation and private renting on the 
basis of the relative proportions of those stated to be in these categories. 


Interviewers tried to identify the number and tenure of 
the accommodation units at each address even when they 
were unable to obtain an interview with the occupants. 
They succeeded in a high proportion of cases. Table 7.9 
provides a summary of the accommodation units yielded 
by the sampled addresses and Table 7.10 shows how this 
yield compares with the numbers of privately renting and 
owner occupying households expected had the situation 
remained unaltered since 197F. 

^ Occupied accommodation units may be taken as equivalent to 
households since normally one household was found to occupy one 
letting or owner occupied unit. 

In cases where the interviewer was unable to identify the units, we 
have estimated their number and tenure on the basis of those which 
were identified. For example, in London, 818 occupied or part- 
occupied addresses yielded 1,122 accommodation units of which 678 
were tenanted, 402 owner occupied and 42 vacant. We therefore 
estimated that the remaining 60 occupied addresses in London would 
have yielded 82 accommodation units: 50 tenanted, 29 owner 
occupied and 3 vacant. 

Addresses standing vacant over any considerable period of time are 
quite likely to be omitted from the Elertoral Register. The survey 
therefore carmot be used to provide a measure of the amount of vacant 
accommodation in the densely rented areas of England and Wales in 
1976. 


Table 7.9 Private sector accommodation units arising from the 
address sample 

Densely rented areas of England and Wales 1976 


Addresses 



Survey areas in Greater 
London 

Survey areas outside Greater 
London 

All survey areas in England 
and Wales 

Sampled from the electoral register 

1587 

1628 

3215 

Owned by the local authority 

666 

408 

1074 

Owned by housing co-operative 

1 

5 

6 

Demolished 

2 

7 

9 

Other ineligible addresses 

14 

10 

24 

Private sector addresses 

904 

1198 

2102 

which were: 
unoccupied 

26 

62 

88 

occupied or part occupied: 
accommodation units identified 

818 

1116 

1934 

accommodation units not identified 

60 

20 

80 


t Estimated. See text. 


Table 7.10 The private sector ‘expected’ and achieved samples 
Densely rented areas of England and Wales 1976 


Household tenure 

The ‘expected’ 
sample of private 
sector households 
given no changes in 
the survey areas 
since 1971 

The achieved sample 
of tenanted and 
owner occupied 
accommodation units 
in 1976 


No 

No 

Survey areas in Greater 
London 

Owner occupying 

408 

431 

Renting from private 
landlord 

1122 

728 

Private sector 

1530 

1159 

Survey areas outside 
Greater London 

Owner occupying 

553 

598 

Renting from private 
landlord 

917 

623 

Private sector 

1470 

1230 

All survby areas in England 


and Wales 
Owner occupying 

961 

1029 

Renting from a private 
landlord 

2039 

1360 

Private sector 

3000 

2389 


However, these figures do not provide a completely 
accurate estimate of the size of the private sector tenure 
changes that occurred in the survey areas between 1971 
and 1976. The Electoral Register tends to under- 
enumerate occupied addresses and this problem is likely to 
be particularly acute in the kinds of area covered by the 
survey. The incidence of aliens (who are not eligible to 
vote), of short stay households (who may not bother to 
register) and of multi-occupied dwellings (where forms 
may get lost or forgotten) will probably be higher in these 
areas than in the less densely rented wards of England and 
Wales. We have no direct estimate of the degree of 
underenumeration that exists in the areas covered by the 
survey. However, we may, by estimating the growth in the 
public sector and also the size of net household migration, 
draw tentative conclusions concerning underenumeration 
and thus estimate the true size of the tenure changes that 
had occurred within the more densely rented areas of 
England and Wales between 1971 and 1976. 

The survey sample was designed to maximise efficiency in 
the private sector and was less efficient for the public 


sector. Corresponding to an expected sample of 30 private 
households per ward given no change since 1971, the 
number of local authority households expected varied 
considerably from ward to ward depending upon the ratio 
between the public and private sectors. Where, for 
example, there were twice as many households in 1971 in 
the private sector as there were in the public sector, the 
number of public sector households expected given no 
change was 15; and where the sectors were equal in 1971, 
the number expected was 30. But the sampling frame 
included some wards with a very high proportion of public 
sector households in 1971. And, as this proportion 
increased, the expected number of public sector 
households per 30 private sector households increased 
more and more rapidly. Thus, for a ward with 80% of 
households renting from the local authority, it was 120, 
while, for a ward with 90% of households renting from the 
local authority, it was already 270. Clearly, the chance 
inclusion of one ward rather than another from among 
those with a high proportion of public sector households 
could make a very large difference to the number of these 
households expected in the sample as a whole and it was 
therefore unlikely that this ‘expected’ number would 
accurately reflect the true size of the public sector in 
survey wards in 1971. 

Corresponding to a sample of 3,000 private households 
from survey wards in 1971, the true figure for local 
authority households was 1155, with 612 of these in 
Greater London and 543 in the rest of England and Wales. 
The number which would have been obtained from the 
100 sampled wards in 1971 using the survey sampling 
method designed to maximise accuracy in the private 
sector was in fact only 91 1, of which 546 would have been 
in Greater London and 365 in the rest of England and 
Wales. 

Nevertheless we may still estimate the change in the size of 
the local authority sector since 1971. In 1976, the sample 
of addresses yielded 1074 local authority owned addresses, 
666 in Greater London and 408 in the rest of England and 
Wales. In Table 7.1 1 we provide two estimates of change. 
The ‘expected’ number of local authority households has 
been grossed up to the level which reflects the true 
proportion of these in the survey areas in 1971. For our 
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Table 7.9 (continued): 


Giving rise to accommodation umts 


Survey areas in Greater London 

Tenanted Owner Vacant 
occupied 


Survey areas outside Greater London 


All survey areas in England and Wales 


Total 


Tenanted 


71 


1230 


632 


Owner 

occupied 

598 


Vacant 


Total 


Tenanted 


71 


1301 


1360 


Owner 

occupied 

1029 


Vacant 


142 


Total 


2531 




26 

26 



62 

62 



88 

88 

678 

50t 

402 

29t 

42 

3t 

1122 

82t 

621 

lit 

587 

Ilf 

9 

ot 

1217 

22t 

1299 

61t 

989 

40t 

51 

3t 

2339 

104t 


Table 7.11 Estimated changes in the public sector 1971-1976 
Densely rented areas of England and Wales 


Estimated changes in 

Survey areas 

Survey areas 

All survey 

the public sector 

in Greater 

outside 

areas in 

London 

Greater 

England and 



London 

Wdes 

‘Expected’ sample of 
households renting from 




the local authority given 
no change since 1971 - 
adjusted figuresf 
Local authority owned 
addresses found in 1976 - 

612 

543 

1155 





adjusted figures: 
first estimatet 

747 

607 

1354 

Percentage change 
1971-1976; 
first estimate 

+22% 

+12% 

+17% 

Local authority owned 
addresses found in 1976 - 




adjusted figures: 
second estimatet 

732 

586 

1318 

Percentage change 
1971-1976: 
second estimate 

+20% 

+ 8% 

+14% 


t See text. 


first estimate of change, we have made the assumption that 
the proportional increase in size of the public sector within 
the areas sampled reflected the change in the size of this 
sector between 1971 and 1976 in all survey areas. On this 
basis there was a rise of 17% (22% in Greater London 
survey areas, 12% elsewhere).® 

However, because the underestimation of the ‘expected’ 
sample of local authority households is thought to be due 
to the chance inclusion or exclusions of wards where a very 
large proportion of households were renting from the local 
authority in 1971, and because it is possible that the size of 
the public sector in such wards had not altered appreciably 
between 1971 and 1976, we provide a second estimate of 
change based on the assumption that the shortfall in the 
‘expected’ sample occurred in areas where there was no 
increase in the public sector. For this estimate, the 
achieved figures have been grossed up by the same amount 
as the expected figures. Using this method, we would 
estimate the increase in the public sector to have been 14% 
(20% in the Greater London survey areas and 8% 
elsewhere). 

* We have assumed that each local authority owned address found in 
1 976 contained one household. A few may in fact have contained more 
than one household and so the true figures for achieved public sertor 
households may be slightly higher. 


The total achieved sample of households, taking the public 
(adjusted figures) and private sectors together, was 10- 
1 1% lower than that expected had there been no change 
since 1971: in the survey areas of Greater London, it was 
11-12% lower and in the survey areas of the rest of England 
and Wales it was 9-10% lower. 

Many of the wards covered by the survey are in Greater 
London and in general, the remainder are to be found in 
central urban areas of England and Wales. GLC figures’, 
based on headship rates for the fourteen Inner London 
Boroughs, indicate a loss of households from these 
boroughs between 1971 and 1976 of about 4.5%. For the 
four Central Boroughs (Camden, Kensington and 
Chelsea, Westminster and the City) which more nearly 
typify the kinds of London area covered by the survey, the 
GLC figures indicate a 9.2% loss of households may be 
accounted for by migration and 2-3% by under- 
enumeration of addresses on the Electoral Register. 

No estimate of household loss is available for the survey 
areas in the rest of England and Wales, but it is possible 
that these areas were losing households at a somewhat 
lower rate. Tentatively we would estimate that, for the 
survey areas outside London, about 7% of the observed 9- 
10% loss of households may be accounted for by migration 
and 2-3% by underenumeration of addresses on the 
Electoral Register. 

If 3% of the observed shortfall is in fact attributable to 
underenumeration, then we need to gross up the number 
of households found in 1976 accordingly. Table 7.12 
shows the difference that an additional three per cent of 
the total expected sample of households would make to the 
size of the achieved samples, when distributed pro rata 
among the owner occupied, privately rented and local 
authority owned sectors. These figures would indicate 
that, between April 1971 and September 1976, in the more 
densely rented areas covered by the survey, the privately 
rented sector had decreased by 31% while owner 
occupation had increased by 1 1% and the public sector by 
between 17% and 21%. 

« J Hollis, A Henderson and P Congdon, Population and Household 
Projections for London 1976, Part HI, Household andPamily Projections 
GLC Research Memorandum 508 (1977). 
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Table 7.12 Estimated tenure change 1971 - 1976 

Sample grossed up to compensate for under- 
enumeration on the electoral register 
Densely rented areas of England and Wales 


Household 

Expected sample 

Achieved sample 

Estimated 

tenure 

of households 

grossed up to 

percentage 


given no changes 

compensate for 

change 


in the survey 

under- 

1971 - 1976 


wards since 1971 

enumeration 



No 

No 


Survey areas in 
Greater London 



Owner 

occupying 

408 

445 

+ 9% 

Privately 

renting 

1122 

753 

-33% 

Renting from 
local authority 
(adjusted 
figures) 

612 

772/755 

+26%/+23% 

All households 

2142 

1970/1953 

- 8%/- 9% 

Survey areas out- 



side Greater 
London 
Owner 
occupying 

553 

618 

+12% 

Privately 

renting 

917 

653 

-29% 

Renting from 
local authority 
(adjusted 
figures) 

543 

628/600 

+16%/+10% 

All households 

2013 

1899/1871 

- 6%/- 7% 

All survey areas 



in England and 
Wales 




Owner 

occupying 

961 

1063 

+11% 

Privately 
renting 
Renting from 
local authority 
(adjusted 

2039 

1406 

-31% 

figures) 

1155 

1400/1355 

+21%/+17% 

All households 

4155 

3869/3824 

- 7%/- 8% 


The accuracy of these estimates clearly depends upon the 
validity of the assumptions made. In particular, the 
estimate of the proportion of households in survey areas 
whose addresses did not appear upon the October 1975 
Electoral Register is very tentative and also it is probable 
that underenumeration was not distributed evenly with 
regard to tenure. The figures given in Table 7.12 should 
therefore not be taken to be precise estimates; however 
they are indicative of the possible magnitude of the tenure 
changes occurring in the more densely rented areas of 
England and Wales between 1971 and 1976. 
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Appendix - Letter sent to organisational landlords 



Office of Population Censuses and Surveys 

Social Survey Division 

St Catherines House 10 Kmgsway London WC2B 6JP 


Telephone 01-242 0262 ext 2317 


Your reference 


Our reference 


Date September/October 1976 


Dear Sir or Madam, 

In 1977, the existing Rent Act legislation will come under review and the Government 
needs up-to-date information about landlords' opinions and policies and about the 
way in which legislation may he affecting iteople's willingness to let accommodation. 
The Department of the Environment has asked us to carry out a survey to provide some 
of this information. 

We have taken a random sample of addresses from the Electoral Register in areas 
which, in 1971, were predominantly rented in the private sector and we understand 
that you are the landlord of one of these addresses. One of our interviewers will 
call on you during the next few weeks and we should be grateful if you could spare 
her about an hour at a time convenient to yourself. 

If you let accommodation at more than one address, it is possible that more than 
one of your properties has come up in our sample. We have tried to organise the 
survey so that, should this happen, we approach you only once to ask you about these 
properties. However, the survey is being mounted under considerable pressure of ^ 
time, so please bear with us if we do slip up and have to contact you a second time. 

The survey is of course confidential. The names and addresses of people taking part 
will be held in strict confidence by OPCS and never passed on to any other Government 
Department, nor to members of the public or press. Results will be presented in 
such a form that no individual can be identified either directly or by implication. 

I hope I have explained how the survey will be of use. As in all. our surveys we 
rely on voluntary co-operation, which is essential if our work is to be successfu . 

I hope you will help us. 

Yours faithfully 



Bobbie Paley 
Research Officer 


W352 X OPCS 8/76 
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LONDON WC2B 6JP 
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FOR EACH CURRENT LETTING ENTER ACCOM. UNIT NO-^ 

35. (CHECK) Is (DESCRIBE LETTING) let 
furnished or unfurnished? 

(incl. partly) Furnished.. 

Unfurnished 








END OF INTERVIEW 

Length of interview .....hrs 


CLASSIFICATION OF NON- INDIVIDUAL LANDLORD 

68. Company /Partnership 1 GO TO Q69 




6. Do you usually provide him (them) with a daily meal, 

Is there a kitchen, that is a room in which you cook. cater for him (them) less often than that? 

(APART FROM BEDSIITING KITCHEN) Dally meal ... . 2 ASK (a) 




O’ O 


e 8 



vO 



89 














43. At the moment you are renting from a private landlord ( 1 

0 Do you (TENANT) prefer that or would you rather, if Comparing buying with renting, would you prefer 

possible , be renting from the council? ' a to be buying a place or would you rather continue 

^ to rent? 







OCCUPANTS OF THIS ACCOMMODATION UNIT 


Owner occupier schedule 
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(a) INTERVIEWER ESTIMATE before 1919 
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